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Un Ballo in Maschera Presented 
By Toscanini in Two-Part Concert Form 


ALVANIC energy was the out- 
standing characteristic of the 
performance of Verdi’s opera 
Un Ballo in Maschera that Arturo 
Toscanini conducted in concert form, 


in two Psp on Jan. 17 and Jan. 
24, in Carnegie Hall. Never has the 
titanic force of this amazing artist, 


who will be 87 years old on March 25, 
been more unforgettably displayed. 
Every bar of Verdi’s score sprang into 
life under his imperious baton, and the 
singers responded devotedly, if occa- 
sionally inaudibly, to his superhuman 
demands upon them. 

It should be remembered that the 
balance between singers and orchestra 





UN BALLO IN MASCHERA 


Opera in three acts, by Giuseppe 


Verdi. Conducted in concert form 
by Arturo Toscanini. NBC Sym- 
phony. Robert Shaw Chorale. Car- 
negie Hall: Act I, Jan. 17; Acts II ' 
and IIl, Jan. 24, 1954: j 
CAST 
Perey rr ee Jan Peerce 
.  . caweeneeawes Robert Merrill | 
Amelia ........ -Herva Nelli 
ee we ‘laramae Turner 
FRCS FS .Nicola Moscona | 
eee Norman Scott 
Oscar . Virginia Haskins 
Silvano ...... “George Cehanovsky 
Judge; Servant. .John Carmen Rossi 





Arturo Toscanini is surrounded by the singers who appeared in his broad- 

cast performance of A Masked Ball. On the conductor's left and right 

are Virginia Haskins and Herva Nelli, Standing, left to right, are Norman 

Scott, Nicola Moscona, George Cehanovsky, Robert Merrill, Jan Peerce, 

and John Carmen Rossi. Absent at the time the picture was taken is 
Claramae Turner 


doubtless far more satisfactory 
the air than in the hall, where 
Toscanini let the orchestra surge 
in a torrent of sound to climaxes that 
left the singers no choice but to rise 
on their toes and give forth regardless 
of result with everything that they had 
in their lungs. 


Was 
over 


Mr. 


There was more than physical ex- 
citement to admire in this perform- 
ance. The ensemble in Act II in 
which Tom and Samuel and the other 


conspirators n rock the unfortunate 
Amelia (the so-called Laughing 
Chorus) was conducted with marvel- 


ous precision and dramatic vividness. 
Verdi's versatility in combining several 
different emotional states and _ traits 
of character in one ensemble was fully 
brought out. Nor did Mr. Toscanini 
fail to give full impact to such tre- 
mendous arias as the Eri tu, of 
Renato. Equally gripping were the 
terror and desperate resolve of 
\melia’s soliloquy at the opening of 
Act Il, in the shadows of the gallows. 
Jan Peerce deserves credit for step- 
ping into the role of Riccardo at short 
notice, for Jussi Bjoerling had been 
originally cast for the part, and when 
his indisposition continued there were 
only a few days left before the per- 
formance. Mr. Peerce sang with his 
custoniary sense of style and intelli- 
gence. In the second half of the opera 
he was not in his best voice, but this 
may have been partly owing to the 
loudness of the orchestral accompani- 
ment in many passages, which com- 
pelled him to strain to be heard. 


Robert Merrill had a field day in 
the role of Renato, and the more that 
Mr. Toscanini demanded, the more he 
gave in volume, until the rafters rang. 
But it would be unfair to put too much 


emphasis upon this aspect of his sing- 
ing, for he brought dramatic convic- 
tion and a sense of detail to his per- 
formance. The dialogue with the con- 


spirators and with Oscar was es- 
pecially. well handled. Herva Nelli 
sang with extraordinary power and 


control. I still cannot understand how 
she managed to get enough breath to 
sustain some phrases, so inexorable 
was Mr. Toscanini’s beat and so un- 
relenting his tempo. With a bit more 
give-and-take from the conductor’s 
stand she could have done even more 
with coloring and phrasing. 

Claramae Turner was both vocally 
and dramatically an effective Ulrica; 


and Virginia Haskins sang Oscar’s 
virtuoso role with delightful freshness 
and accuracy. Miss Haskins very 
wisely did not worry about piercing 
through the thick web of orchestral 
sound. When the accompaniment 
drowned her out, she continued to 


sing in unforced fashion so that her 


voice was still fresh when Mr. Tos- 
canini allowed it to reappear. 

Nicola Moscona and Norman Scott 
made the roles of Tom and Samuel 
much more interesting and musically 
telling than they usually are. In 
nothing was Mr. Toscanini’s thorough- 
ness as a workman more effectively 


displayed than in the care with which 
he treated all of the lesser roles of the 
opera. The Robert Shaw Chorale ful- 
filled its assignments very efficiently. 

The orchestra, ironically enough, 
was the star of this performance. It 


sounded magnificent throughout the 
opera. I could not help feeling at 


times that Mr. Toscanini thought, too, 
that it was the star. When he con- 
ducted a revival of Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera at the Metropolitan Opera on 


Nov. 22, 1913, 41 years ago, the cast 
included Enrico Caruso, Pasquale 
Amato, Emmy Destinn, Margaret 


Matzenauer, Leon Rothier, Andres de 
Segurola, and Frieda Hempel. Casts 
like this seem like a dream today, but 
Mr. Toscanini’s 1954 cast was mé ide up 
of excellent artists and gifted singers, 
and, wonderful as this performance 
was in many respects, it would have 
been more completely satisfying if he 
had treated his singers more con- 
siderately. But perhaps it is a mistake 
to harp upon what it was not, when it 
was so many things that no one who 
was lucky enough to hear it could 
ever forget it. 


—Ropert SABIN 


Orif's Carmina Burana Given 
American Premiere in San Francisco 


San Francisco 
HE American premiere of Carl 
Orff’s Carmina Burana, given 
here by the University of San 
Francisco Schola Cantorum under the 
direction of Giovanni Camajani, 
proved to be of exciting musical 
interest. 

This secular cantata is made up of 
25 vocal episodes grouped into three 
sections—Springtime, In the Tavern, 
and The Court of Love—between a 
Prelude and a Postlude. The texts, 
ranging linguistically from Latin and 
medieval German to Provencal French, 
dates back to the days of the goliards, 
wandering students who served as 
jesters. 

Well co-ordinated, 
rhythmic pattern, the 
was one of continuity and complete 
integration, despite the diversity of 
texts and moods. Novel instrumental 
effects, imaginative and uncommonly 
inventive, added interest to the score. 

Extremely difficult and exacting in 


with a_ basic 
general effect 


its demands on singers and _ instru- 
mentalists (the tenor and_ baritone 
have falsetto passages), the Orff score 


had a remarkably successful presenta- 
tion. The Schola Cantorum, newest 
of the city’s major choral groups, 
sang with amazing precision in mat- 
ters of attack, phrasing and_ pitch. 
The soloists, who performed their 
assignments well, were Maria Segale, 
soprano; Gordon Zimmerman, tenor; 
and Ronald Dutro and Andrew Sta- 
this, baritones. Although it came at 
the end of an overlong program, 
Carmina Burana aroused the audience 
to cheers and several curtain calls 


for Mr. Camajani, who conducted 
with skill, understanding, and alfec- 
tion. 


Also on the program, given at the 
Opera House, were chorales by Livron 


and Lourie; James Marks’s_ Intro- 
duction and Passacaglia for Brass 
Choir; the Bach-Stokowski Siciliano; 
and Bach’s D minor Concerto, with 
Carl Post as piano soloist. Mr. Post 
played with genuine sensitivity and 
understanding. The program also 


brought to notice Joseph Eubanks, a 
baritone whose rich voice and fluent 
singing showed great promise. 

The month of January found Georg 
Solti as guest conducter for the San 
Francisco Symphony. He had made 
an excellent impression as an opera 
conductor here last fall, but his 
symphony appearances, while well re- 
ceived, did not seem as_ successful. 
Yet he is obviously a fine musician, 








Important Notice to Subscribers: 


This February 1 issue of Musica AMERICA is not to be confused 


with the 


annual Special Issue, which is now in preparation and will 


be mailed to all subscribers as a part of their regular subscription 


later this month. 


—The Publishers 








who knows what he wants from the 
orchestra. 

His first program, not too attracti 
in itself, consisted of a somewhna 
labored performance of Haydt 
Drum Roll Symphony, in which the 
string tone lost its usual quality in 
forte passages; an exciting interpre- 
tation of Strauss’s Don Juan; ard 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. \ rat) 
er distractingly active figure on thie 
podium, Mr. Solti worked for 
trasting effects and achieved ; sone 
very beautiful moments when exqui- 
site pianissimos were called for. But 
in concentrating on details he seem: 
sight of the whole. 

His second program, more interest 
ing in content, reached a very fi 
climax in Bartok’s Dance Suite, whi 
was beautifully played. Mozart’s Sym 
phony No. 41 seemed to have not bect 
sufficiently worked out in rehears: 
but Brahms’s Fourth Symphony ha 
new life and much fire. 


The 


— @ 


s 


coll- 


to lose 


1954 season started in happy 
fashion with three appearances by 
the Agnes De Mille Dance Theatre. 
The company proved an_ excellent 
group, with an ensemble unequalled 
by any other within memory. Miss 
De Mille danced in the opening pro- 
gram, giving poignant emotion to the 
number called Ballet Class. 

While in this city, the company 
added Harvest Reel to its repertoire 
Danced to music. by Percy Grainger, 
colorfully costumed and set, it was 
an engaging episode, bearing the hall- 
marks of the De Mille style. Note- 
worthy participants in the company 
were Gemze De Lappe, Lidija Frank- 


lin, James Mitchell, Danny Daniels, 
and James Jamieson, dancers; Rufus 
Smith, ballad singer; and Francois 


Jaroschy and Arthur Kleiner, con- 


ductors. 

Richard Dyer-Bennet was presented 
in the Veterans’ Auditorium on the 
Spencer Barefoot Celebrity Series as 
the first recitalist in a brand new 
venture—a Music Guild for students. 
A five-dollar membership card en- 
titles music students of school age to 
attend some ten events sponsored by 
Mr. Barefoot. The plan hopes to lure 
young listeners away from television 
and films into concert halls by pricing 
the events within their financial means. 

The Russian Chamber Opera Asso- 
ciation presented two colorfully staged 
performances of -Dargomijsky’s Rus- 
salka, in the Marines Memorial Thea- 
tre. The stage was too small; the cast 
included both experienced and inex- 
perienced singers; and the accompani- 
ment by two pianos and a few other 
instruments was totally inadequate. 
Yet the result. was interesting enou sh 
and had professional merit in the wor 
of the leading singers, Elizabeth Ever 
Olga Konstantinoff, Michael Renaedl 
inoff, * Magily Techechoff, Olga Hat- 
ychab, Vladimir Dubinsky, and Paul 

yb ‘sky. Alexander Sloutsky di- 
ae from one of the pianos. 

—Maryjory M. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
BALLET OPENS 


By Rospert SABIN 


HE amazingly versatile genius of 


reorge Balanchine was brought 
ome to the audience at the pre- 
miere of his new ballet, Opus 34, on 
Jan. 19, which followed by one week 
the New York City Ballet’s opening 
of its ten-week winter season at the 
Cit enter. 
Opus 34 takes its name from the 
opus number of Arnold Schénberg’s 
\ccompaniment-Music for a Motion- 
Picture, Op. 34, which inspired the 
choreography. Schénberg’s_ score, 
composed in 1930, contains the indi- 
cations: Threat, Danger, Fear, Catas- 
trop Balanchine’s choreography 
reflects these moods and _ situations, 
although not always literally or in 
strict sequence. The work has been 
imaginatively costumed by Esteban 
Frances and superbly designed and 
lighted by Jean Rosenthal. The or- 
chestra under Leon Barzin played the 


feverish and incredibly evocative score 
very sensitively. 

34 is a “shocker” in the best 
sense of the term. In creative daring 
it resembles Martha Graham’s Deaths 
and Entrances, Herodiade, and Dark 
Meadow, from which Balanchine may 
ver) well have obtained inspiration, 
notably for some of Pe: marvelous 
distortions in Part I of his ballet and 
especially for the ingenious use of the 
enormous cloths under which the 
groups move and from which the solo 
hgures emerge in Part IJ. But Opus 
34, although related closely to modern 


ance, is a profoundly original com- 
position, which reminds one of the 
Balanchine of Prodigal Son, Four 
Temperaments, ( Irpheus, and Meta- 


morphoses 
icity of 


in its freedom and catho- 
spirit. 


Great Choreographer 


Unlike some of his dogmatically 
alletic followers, Balanchine has al- 
Ways been aware of all of the great 
tt currents of his time. No impulse, 
lo esthetic movement, no school of 
hinking has been closed to him be- 
ause he was so fanatically addicted 
0 one system of technique or theatre 
hat all others seemed inimical to him. 
Jalanchine, the greatest ballet chore- 
grapher of his age in the classic tra- 


ition, has brought more new ideas 
nto ballet than anyone else, even the 
rilliant and revolutionary Antony 
ludor. It is easy for those who deify 


he Balanchine of Cotillon, Apollo, 


perenade, Theme and_ Variations, 
ymphony in C, and Concerto Ba- 
vcco, to forget or deprecate the 


Balanchine of Prodigal Son, Orpheus, 
our Temperaments, Metamorphoses, 


bruary 1, 1954 


and (most recently) Opus 34. But this 
is a fatal error for anyone who would 
really understand the man and _ his 
work in historical perspective. 


Even to those who will be be- 
wildered by the music, disturbed by 
the staging, and frightened by the 


psychological implications of Opus 34, 


the sheer mastery of the choreogra- 
phic design should still offer solid 
compensations. The work is divided 
into two parts, performed without 
pause to the Schénberg score, which 
is played through twice without inter- 


ruption. The first part is danced by a 
large group of dancers in white tights, 


in a neo-classic idiom of movement, 
abstract in design and clearly etched 
by the brilliant lighting. Leading fig- 
ures are used, but always in close 
integration with the group design, 
and the movement is full of the dis- 
tortion and change of emphasis that 
made Balanchine’s use of ballet tech- 


nique so fascinating in Divertimento, 


Orpheus, and Four Temperaments. 
Che emotional currents are only in- 
directly indicated, and the emphasis 


throughout is upon line and structural 
development. 

Then, in Part II, an amazing trans- 
formation takes place. We are sud- 
denly transported to the decadent, 
surrealistic, deeply disturbing and 
challenging world of the German 
theatre, art and screen of the years 
between the two World Wars—speci- 
fically the world of 1930, when 
Schénberg’s score was composed. 
Adolf Hitler was looming on the 
German horizon—a crushing proof 
of how entirely correct were the pre- 
sentiments of Schénberg and the 
other great Austrian and German 
artists that all was wrong with their 
world. We are taken into the atmos- 
phere of The Blue Angel, of The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, and of all of 
those phantasmagorias in which 
screen directors and writers, com- 
posers, dramatists, poets, and even 
journalists kept warning the German 
people and the world that modern 
civilization of a brutal, greedy, 
nationalistic, and mechanistic type 
would eventually plunge the world 
into madness and death, into wars, 
concentration camps, mass migrations 
of innocent populations, persecutions, 
and fantastic lies. Balanchine’s sym- 
bolism is in terms of the theatre of 
yesterday. His meaning is pointed 
straight at today, and with terrifying 
force. j 

In this second part, performed in a 
murky atmosphere, which Miss 
Rosenthal has kept eerily evocative 
throughout, we see two figures under- 


going an operation. They emerge from 
cocoons of blood-stained bandages and 
are revealed as two skeletons, 
and female, who perform a 


male 
weird 


Dance of Death and are enveloped in 
two huge cerecloths, manipulated by 
concealed groups of dancers. The mal 
figure ascends through the shadows 
into the heghts of a mysterious 
heaven or hell (one scarcely knows 
hich) while the female figure lies 
inert in a pool of blood-red light and 
fabric. In a magnificent passage, this 
figure rises and walks to the fr 

of the stage enveloped in the red 
cloak and then returns to the bach 
with a majesty vividly reminiscen 


of Graham in such works as 
ade, and Saint Joan. 


Blinding Light Used 
Both parts of Opus 34 
gest the Catastrophe 
Schonberg in the note on his 
Part I does it through an amazing 
closing passage in which all of the 
dancers are worked into a closely 
woven group and die, one by one, in 
a heap of collapsed bodies. Part I] 
does it by means of light and dark 
ness. At one point, blinding lights 
were flashed from the back of the 
darkened stage straight into the 
of the audience, with tremendous ef 
fect. The laughter that ensued 
a few people was not a sign of 


strongly sug 
hinted at by 


score 


eves 


from 
ridi- 


cule but of that almost terrified un 
easiness that arises whenever a_ bold 
and deeply original stroke is used in 


the theatre. 
The company 
with true 


performed 
artistry, never 


Opus 34 
allowing the 


thread of the intricate choreography 
to become lost. In Part I, Diana 
Adams, Patricia Wilde, Nicholas 
Magallanes, and Francisco Moncion 
had the leading roles. In Part II, 


Tanaquil LeClercq and Herbert Bliss 
had the taxing roles of the death fig- 


ures. Miss LeClercq gave one of the 
most memorable performances of her 
career. 


Whoever wrote the silly program 
note for Opus 34 should revise it and 


remove such confusing sentences as 
the following: “For generations, 
Bach’s arbitrarily well-tempered cla- 


vier had been accepted as a floor, but 
Schonberg [sic] (following 
use of whole-tones), divided the oc- 
tave into twelve equal parts, like 
inches in a foot-rule. This released 
and enriched the exploits and opera- 
tions of the orchestra into hitherto 
unexpected sonorities.” To a trained 
musician, this reads like nonsense, and 
both Schénberg’s music and Balan- 
chine’s ballet are far too eloquent to 


Debussy’s 





Maria Tallchief and Andre Eglevsky in the Balanchine version of Swan Lake, included in the 
New York City Ballet's opening bill, which launched a ten-week season at the City Center 
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On opening night, Jan. 12, the audi 
ence made it plain how hapy t was 
to welcome the company bacl 
its extended tours in the : 
and Europe. Maria Tallchief, \ has 
few a classic balleri lay, 
was exquisite in Balanchine's Swan 
Lake, although Leon Barzin’s inex 
plicably rapid and erratic tempos made 
things difficult for her. André ley 
sky, also, was as 
ballon and batterie 

Jerome antar¢ scene 
structurally flimsier and stylistically 
more forced than 
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scheduled performances The 2Y, 
hour, three-act work will mark the 
first evening-long presentation by a 


major American ballet company 

















Highlights of the Nows 





(Page 2). 


(Page 19). 





{ Arturo Toscanini leads NBC Symphony in a broadcast concert 
performance of Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera, Jan. 17 and 24 


{ San Francisco hears the American premiere of Carl Orff's 
Carmina Burana, Jan. 10 (Page 2). 


{ New York City Ballet introduces new Balanchine-Schoenberg bal- 
let in its second week at the City Center, Jan. 19 (Page 3). 


{ Detroit Symphony, under Paul Paray, visits New York after two- 
year absence, Jan. |5, and Eduard van Beinum makes first appear- 
ance in the city, with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Jan. 19 (Page 7). 


{ Sales representatives of Civic Concert Service hold annual con- 
ference in New York, Jan. 6 to 16 (Pages 13 and 14). 


{ Ballets de Paris company opens limited engagement at the 
Broadway Theatre, Jan. |9 (Page 14). 


{ Metropolitan Opera revives Lucia di Lammermoor, with Lily 
Pons singing her |!00th performance of the title role, Jan. 13 








Met Openings 
To Be Televised 


Opening nights at the Metropolitan 
Opera House will be televised into a 
nation-wide network of theatres be- 
ginning with the 1954 season as the re- 
sult of a three-year contract signed 
recently between the Metropolitan 
Opera Association and Theatre Net- 
work Television, Inc. The telecasts 
will be sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild as a benefit for the 
Metropolitan Opera Association and a 
prominent local charity in each city 
that the telecast is shown. The greater 
New York City area will be excluded 
from the closed-circuit network. 

Theatre Network Television, which 
televised the Metropolitan’s produc- 
tion of Carmen last spring, will be 
responsible for the entire television 
production and distribution of the 
opening-night telecast to its national 
network of theatres. Besides the opera 
itself, the first-night audience festivi- 
ties will be televised, featuring celebri- 
ties and fashions. 

Nathan L. Halperin, president of 
TNT. stated, “Our goal for the open- 
ing of the 1954 Metropolitan season is 
100 theatres, which will enable nearly 
a quarter of a million people to attend 
: ” Langden van Norton, president 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 
pledged the support of the guild’s 
60,000 members. Officers of both or- 
ganizations claimed that this unique 
arrangement had been made possible 
through the co-operation of the na- 
tional and local unions involved in the 
telecast, including particularly the 

American Federation of Musicians, the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees, and the American 
Guild of Musical Artists. 

The Metropolitan closed-circuit tele- 
cast next November will mark the 
opening of the company’s 71st season. 


Goldovsky Opera Theatre 
Plans Second Tour 


Boston.—Having completed its first 
national tour of fourteen states, Boris 
Goldovsky’s Opera Theatre is plan- 
ning a second and more extensive 
cross-country tour for 1954-55 under 
NCAC auspices. Beginning in mid- 
October next fall, the company will 
spend eight weeks on the road offer- 
ing a new English version of Rossini’s 
The Barber of Seville. Mr. Goldov- 
sky, who shares credit with Sarah 





Caldwell for the translation, will serve 
as conductor and stage director. The 
production, seen for the first time at 
the Boston Opera House on Noy. 23, 
restores the original lesson scene mu- 
sic and assigns the role of Rosina to 
a mezzo-soprano, as the composer en- 
visioned it. Settings by Barbara Law- 
thers and costumes by Leo Van 
Witsen designed for the Boston per- 
formances will be traveled. 


Mitropoulos Re-engaged 
By Philharmonic 


_The  Philharmonic-Symphony  So- 
ciety of New York has announced the 
re-engagement of Dimitri Mitropoulos 
as musical director of the orchestra 
for the coming season. Having joined 
the orchestra in 1950 as regular con- 
ductor, and appointed musical direc- 
tor in 1951, Mr. Mitropoulos will 
mark his fourth season in the latter 
capacity during 1954-55. 

Shortly after the Philharmonic’s an- 
nouncement of the re-engagement of 
Mr. Mitropoulos, it was learned that 
negotiations between the conductor 
and the Metropolitan Opera Company 
have led to his joining the company’s 
staff next season as guest conductor. 
Mr. Mitropoulos will conduct Salome 
and one other work to be announced. 
This will be the first time that he will 
conduct a full stage performance of 
an opera in this country. 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 

phony has also announced the return 
of Bruno Walter, George Szell, and 
Guido Cantelli as guest conductors 
with the orchestra next season. This 
will be the fourth season in which 
these four conductors have served 
together in conducting the Philhar- 
monic’s subscription concerts. Franco 
Autori, associate conductor of the 
orchestra for the past five years, will 
return for his sixth consecutive sea- 
son. 
The Philharmonic will open its 
113th season on Oct. 7, 1954, and 
will be heard in New York during 
28 consecutive weeks, concluding its 
regular subscription series on April 
17. As usual, the schedule calls for 
two series of fourteen Thursday eve- 
ning concerts, two series of fourteen 
Friday afternoon concerts, two series 
of eight Saturday evening concerts, 
and two series of fourteen Sunday 
afternoon concerts. Mr. Mitropoulos 
will conduct the initial six weeks of 
the season. 




















Maurice Seymour 


Marion Evans 


Community Appoints 
Two Vice-Presidents 


Community Concerts, Inc., an- 
nounces the election of Flora Walker, 
of New York, and Marion Evans, of 
Chicago, as vice-presidents of the or- 
ganization. Ward French, president, 
asserted that Miss Walker would re- 
tain her present activities as Eastern 
Manager of Community, with head- 
quarters in New York, and that Miss 
Evans would also remain as Western 
Manager, with offices in Chicago. 

Born in Lowell, Mass., Miss Walker 
assisted with the formation of one of 
the first Community Concert associa- 
tions, in Elizabeth, N. J., in 1929, and 
one vear later joined the Community 





Abresch 


James 


Flora Walker 






organization itself as a representative 
In 1935 she created the position of § 
Booking Manager of Community, 
which she held until 1951 when she 
assumed the duties of Eastern Man- 
ager. During the summers of 194§ 
and 1935 she managed the summer 

concerts of the New York Orchestr: 

at Music Hill in Weston, Conn. 

Miss Evans was born in Wabasher 
Minn., and immediately prior to join 
ing Community Concerts was 
ciated with Junior Programs, Inc., as 
supervisor of the distribution of 
children’s programs throughout | the 
country. In the spring of 1934 she 
joined Community, first as a represen- 
tative, and in 1946 entered the Chicag: 
office as Assistant Western Manaver 
She became Western Manager in 1°31 
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New Orchestra 
Formed in Milwaukee 


MiLwAUKEE.—A milestone of sorts 
has been passed in this city with the 
formation of the new Milwaukee Pops 
Orchestra, under the direction of John 
\nello. 

A subscription of $10,000 guaran- 
teed the first concert, on New Year’s 
Eve. The ensemble of sixty players, 
offering a program that was generally 
popular in character, was heard by a 
large, enthusiastic audience in the 
Pabst Theatre. Eve Likova, soprano, 
and Robert Weede, baritone, were the 
soloists. 

The orchestra’s second concert, on 


Feb. 5, will be led by Howard Bar- 
low and will have Brian Sullivan, 
tenor, as soloist. Alfredo Antonini 


will conduct the subsequent program, 
on March 20. As musical director, 
Mr. Anello has expressed the hope 
that the orchestra will eventually edu- 
cate its audience to more substantial 

symphonic fare. 
President of the new organization is 

William R. Pate. 
—Frank H. NELSON 


European Managers 
Meet in London 


Lonpon. — The annual meeting of 
the European Association of Concert 
and Entertainment Managers was held 
recently in London. Wilfrid van 
Wyck was elected president of the 
association, succeeding the late Harold 
Holt. Michael Rainer was appointed 
secretary general. 


Metropolitan To Make First 
Chicago Visit in Three Years 


Cuicaco—The Metropolitan Opera 
Company will make its first visit to 
Chicago in three years with six per- 
formances at the Civic Opera House 
on May 20 to 23. The company’s 
Chicago engagement will be under the 
auspices of Allied Arts Corporation, 
of which Harry Zelzer is managing 
director. 
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Copland Opera 
To Bow This Spring 


Aaron Copland’s new opera, tenta-§ 
tively entitled The Tender Land, willl 
be presented this spring by the New 
York City Opera Company. Commis & 
sioned through the League of z 
posers by Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein, the recently completed 
work is in two acts and has a libretto 
by Horace Everett. A preview Ins 
been scheduled by the League 

Another new production in the New 
York City Opera’s spring reperton§ 
will be Verdi's Falstaff, which wil 
be sung in English. 


Com 


Fricsay To Conduct 
In Houston Next Year 






Houston.—Ferenc Fricsay, conducy 
tor of the RIAS Orchestra, of | the 
American sector radio in West Berli 
has been engaged as conductor of t 
Houston Symphony for the 1954-5 
season. He will succeed Efrem Kurt 
who has conducted the orchestra fog 
five seasons. Mr. Fricsay will 
the local symphony season in Octobe 
and will conduct concerts until Christ 
mas, when he will leave to fulfil 
commitments abroad. He will return 
in February, 1955, to direct the re 
mainder of the Houston orchestra 
season, ending in April. During hi 
five-month stay here, he will condw 
sixteen of the orchestra’s twenty sul 
scription concerts, as well as sever 
Pops programs and regional concerts 





Star 


Baccaloni Opera Company 
To Make Nation-Wide Tour 


An opera company organized lg 
Salvatore Baccaloni is being booked 
by J. J. Vincent, president of Vincemj 
Attractions, Inc., for a coast-to-coas 
tour. Mr. Baccaloni will sing in | 
own productions of Donizetti’s Di 
Pasquale and Rossini’s The Barber ‘ 
Seville. The opera tour is_ beit 
scheduled in addition to the bass’s a 
nual concert tour and his Metropol 
tan and San Francisco Opera appeal 
ances. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
OF BORIS GODOUNOEE 


HIS season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House four different 
singers will undertake the role 
Boris Godounoff, reviving the in- 
table speculations about his actual 
es acter. From the information 
available, more interpretations than 
ne are possible, and in preparing the 
| consulted several psychologists 


vart 
an psychiatrists about the personality 
; Boris as it is revealed in the opera. 

reasons for seeking technical 
adyice are obvious when one regards 


the Tsar’s highly abnormal behavior. 


Al}:ough such abnormality is not in- 
dicated in Pushkin’s famous play, 
Movssorgsky in forming his libretto 


those to expand the Pushkin portrait 


b llowing historical allusions t 
Bors’ neurotic personality. The prob- 
len: is complicated by the additional 
ne to understand the character of 
M:ussorgsky, whose feeling of kin- 
sl to the tormented Tsar was ex- 
prossed in his own words: “T lived in 
‘Boris’ like Boris and identified myself 
W him.” This factor will have 
n bearing on the following analy- 
si 

e opinions of the psychologists 
and psychiatrists who were consulted 
were quite different, and I shall pre- 
seni them as neutrally as_ possible 
Sonie ideas were similar, and for sim- 
plicity I have coalesced the theories 
into three main groups. At the end of 
the article is a list of the contributors 
te lis research. Invaluable insight 


into the character of 
available in 
ed It d by 


Berensson, 


the composer is 
rhe Moussorgsky Reader, 
Jay Leyda and Sergei 


Visions and Fantasies 
e first composite analysis of 


Boris regards him from the viewpoint 
of his environment. Boris is tor- 


mented by visions of the child Tsare- 
vitch Dimitri, whom he has had mur- 
dered so as to clear his path to the 
throne. These visions are not consid- 
ered hallucinations but illusions with 
a basis in reality. Although Boris 
never saw the body of the murdered 
Dimitri, it was described to him in 
enough detail to remain vividly etched 


in his memory and imagination. 

These illusions may also be regarded 
in the light of fantasies such as are 
created by children. Sometimes when 
a child has dreamt of a terrifying 
image, he will spend days in terror 
lest the image reappear even in his 
waking hours. Such an interpretation 
could be applicable to Boris, in view 
ot the childlike superstitions prevalent 


in his time. Belief in magic and the 
supernatural was quite common in 
Russian history. Looking at Boris 
in this manner makes it evident that 
we cannot even be sure that the tor- 
mented Tsar is neurotic, but just 


driven into hysterical fear by his sense 
of guilt and by the prevalent belief in 
superstitions, 


rhe guilt sense seemed to be a 
deeply ingrained feature in the Rus- 
sia people. The basis for this lay 


. art in the attitude of the Russian 
chur 


‘ch of that time, which preached 
the doctrine of mankind’s cumulative 
guilt. In this period of serfdom the 
Masses were somewhat kept in control 
through the church. If a man com- 

Jerome Hines, American bass-baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera, will be seen for 
the first time as Boris Godounoff in Mous- 
Sorzsky’s opera at the Metropolitan this sea- 
son Which of the interpretations outlined 
in vis article has been adopted for his own 


characterization has not yet been revealed. 
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ang he would be 
told that this was God’s punishment 
for his sins, as well the sins of 
his forefathers right back to Adam, 
and that he must bez “d these punish- 
ments as the will of Go 

There is also a strong social factor 
behind the lust for power that drove 
to have Dimitri assassinated. 


plained of an 


as 


Boris 


1 


10 doubt that during these hallucina- 
tions he believes in the reality of 
Dimitri’s ghost. He pleads with it 


té 





and even tries to convince it that he 
was not responsible 


murder. 
sulfocation 


for the 


Boris has sensations of 


and dizziness at different times in the 


— These 
» the hysteric 


are symptoms 
type. It is 


common 
interesting 


One of the few known portraits of Boris Godounoff 


Boris was born a Tartar and the son 
of a hangman. He may have felt the 
inadequacy of his social background, 
leading him to develop a ruthless am- 
bition as compensation. He may have 


felt terribly inept and uncomfortable 
in the luxurious surroundings of the 
Russian court, and the resulting feel- 


ings of inferiority and resentment 
might well account for his power-lust 
and for the crime he instigated. 

The first interpretation of Boris 
then appears to be a man warped by 
social environment into a_ ruthless 
power-mad oy He is child 
ishly naive in his beliefs and has a 
superstitious dread of God’s ability to 
punish him. Each new difficulty in 
his kingdom is interpreted by him as 
Divine retribution for his sins. The 
psychologists whose analysis fell into 
this general classification unanimously 
felt Boris to be a depressive type or, 
in some cases, manic depressive, and 
distinctly introverted and hysteric, al- 
though not a constitutional defective 
in any way. Boris’ hysteric symp- 
toms, to be further discussed in the 
remaining two analyses, will be found 
to be quite similar to those suffered 
by Moussorgsky himself. 

The second composite 
Boris claims him to be schizoid 
basically very neurotic. The term 
neurotic is here used in the sense of 
a person who is extreme in behavior 
in trying to balance himself with his 
environment. The hallucinations are 
periods of breakdown in which Boris 
must be called psychotic. There is 


of 
and 


analysis 


to note that Moussorgsky himself 
writes often in his letters of having 
just these symptoms, along with pal- 
pitation of the heart Actually when 
a hysteric has sensations of suffoca- 
tion he begins to breathe heavily, 
drawing a great excess of air into his 
lungs. This naturally leads to dizzi- 
ness, a sensation of pressure at the 


temples, and a fainting sensation that 
in many cases end in unconsciousness 
This is exactly the symp 
oe in the scene leading up to Boris’ 
hallucination 


sequence of 


Boris is continuously trying to re- 
solve the reality of these visitations 
of the dead Dimitri. He is sufficiently 
in possession of his faculties to sus- 


pect that his hallucinations are unreal 
and that Dimitri is still alive when he 
hears that an imposter in Poland 
claims to be the Tsarevitch. He even 
suspects that Prince Shuiski, who wit- 
nessed and described the murder t 
him, has lied and that Dimitri is really 


alive. On the other hand, Boris seems 
to be strongly attempting to expiate 
his guilt in the murder by subcon- 
sciously desiring to put his own son 
on the throne as a substitute for the 
dead Dimitri. 

Boris as a schizophrenic would be 


a distant and cold type of person, even 
in regard to his children. It is not a 
deep fatherly love that tortures him 
but a fear of God’s punishment. His 
professed love for his son and daugh- 
ter is merely 


an attempt to appear as 
a devoted father. For example, in the 
most tender moments with his son 


during his d 
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Japanese Critic 


Your Angeles correspon- 
dent, Albert Goldberg, had an illu- 
minating interview in the Los 
Angeles Times a few weeks ago 
with his opposite number on the 
Mainichi newspapers of Tokyo, 
Hidekazu Yoshida, who is on a 
year’s vacation and is spending it 


Los 


finding out about music in the 
Western world, particularly the 
United States. 


Being a_ part-time journalist 
myself, I was interested in Mr. 
Yoshida’s information that, while 
Japanese newspapers have the 
largest circulation of any in the 
world (his own papers run_ be- 
tween six and seven millions 
daily, and he says every Japanese 
family subscribes to several differ- 
ent papers), their music critics 
are not regularly employed mem- 
bers of the staff and it is neces- 
sary for them to do something 
for a living. Mr. Yoshida, 
for instance, teaches music appre- 
ciation at the Central University 
of Tokyo. Yet music criticism is 
considered very important by the 
newspaper publishers, and, despite 
the fact that the papers since the 


else 


war have been limited to only 
four pages, up to 400 words are 
allowed for the average review. 


Such is the popularity of music 
in Japan today that the first ap- 
pearance of a visiting artist like 


Joseph Szigeti may rate 1,200 
words. ; 

Now, 1,200 words is a_ sizable 
review, even in New York’s gar- 
gantuan newspapers where space 


is hardly at a premium, and 400 


is more than the average review 
in your own MusicAL AMERICA. 
With this much obvious interest 


in music, it seems high time the 
publishers began getting interested 
in the people that write about it. 
\fter all, not everybody can have 
such a fascinating and lucrative 
side-occupation as I do—even in 
Japan! 


Electronophone? 


I understand the American 
Guild of Organists is busting its 
Bourdon over a recent news re- 
port that Mrs. Dwight D. Eisen- 


hower is learning to play the 
“electronic organ” (not “electric 
organ” as reported in the New 


York Times. There’s a whale of 
a difference!). The  organists 
thought they had the whole thing 
pretty well settled that electronic 
organs—beg pardon, electronic in- 
struments—are not organs at all 
in the proper sense of the term, 


and they got the Federal Trade 
Commission to back them up to 
some degree as long ago as 1938. 
Now this heresy breaks out again 
in no less prominent a place than 
the White House itself! 

I must confess this is a contro- 
versy in which I take a more or 
less partisan view. I think sound, 
electronically produced, was a tre- 
mendous discovery and_ probably 
the greatest single contribution to 
the evolution of musical instru- 
ments so far in the twentieth cen- 
tury. But why, in Hades’ name, 
call it an organ? Why not call it 
an electronophone, or something 
of the sort that would give it the 
individuality and dignity to which 
it is entitled, rather than use the 
term “organ”, which is_ servile, 
furtive and patronizing. Since the 
organ, immemorially, is a wind 
instrument whose tone is produced 


mechanically by reeds and/or 
pipes, the electronic instruments 
obvious cannot be organs. They 


merely are made to sound, as 
nearly as possible, like organs. 

With the adjustment of some 
knobs here and there, these in- 
struments can also be made to 
sound like a number of other 
things, including, probably, an 
electronophone. But it is conceiv- 
able that there might be less mar- 
ket for an electronophone than for 
an “organ”, however euphemistic 
(imagine a church bulletin board 
announcement reading “Wilbur- 
force Boatwhistle at the Elec- 
tronophone”’); but with patience 
and diligent application of “sound” 
salesmanship, it could make a 
whole new world of its own and 
might even awaken some morning 
to find organ - builders trying to 
make something that would sound 
like an electronophone. 

Whatever the upshot, the guild 
organists have a point, and I fear 
evervbody concerned is stuck with 
it. Meanwhile, I wish Mrs. Eisen- 
hower all success and Godspeed 
with her electronophone lessons. 


13 for Lily 


Lily Pons regards 13 as_ her 
lucky number, so everything was 
propitious for her seasonal return 
to the Metropolitan to sing her 
hundredth Lucia on Jan. 13. Be- 
sides that, the leading tenor role 
was sung by Jan Peerce, the thir- 
teenth tenor to appear opposite 
Miss Pons in the Donizetti opera. 
The other twelve tenors who have 


been her Edgardos through her 
long career as Lucia here and in 
virtually every important opera 
house in the world, are Beniamino 
Gigli, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Gio- 
vanni. Martinelli, Tito Schipa, 
Francesco Merli, Nino Martini, 
Frederick Jagel, Galliano Masini, 
Armand Tokatyan, James Melton, 
Giuseppe di Stefano, and Ferruc- 
cio Tagliavini. 

Could there be anybody in this 
audience who has heard her with 
all of them? 


Carmen Again 


Carmen, now literally as well 
as figuratively well established as 
the “fate” opera, suffered another 
flasco early last month—this time 
at Sadler’s Wells in London. The 
gypsy siren tossed her lover a 
rose, and he split his pants pick- 
ing it up. Everyone, except the 
tenor, realized he was suffering 
something more than a_- slight 
draft, and the stage manager rang 
down the curtain. An announce- 
ment was made that Mr. Thomas 
would resume as soon as possible, 
and the tenor dashed off to don 
another pair of pants. Reappear- 
ing, he sang his first line: “What 
a look; what brazen assurance!” 
That, the Associated Press gratui- 
tously informs us, brought down 
the house. 


Mathematical Flute 


Milton Katims, NBC conductor, 
appeared recently as guest con- 
ductor of the Portland (Ore.) 
Symphony. He had just finished 
his final rehearsal of the program, 
which included Aaron Copland’s 
Appalachian Spring (the first per- 
formance in Portland), when the 
orchestra’s solo flutist was rushed 
to the hospital for an emergency 
appendectomy. 


Mr. Katims 


immediately con- 
sulted the orchestra manager 
about finding a substitute flutist 


good enough to jump in and play 
the difficult Copland music with- 
out a rehearsal. A player from 
a nearby city was decided upon, 
and he was flown in for the even- 
ing performance. To the conduc- 
tor’s surprise and delight, the man 
sightread his part almost without 
flaw. 

After the concert, Phil Hart, 
the orchestra’s manager, had a 
grinning explanation. “What you 
didn’t know,” he said, “is that this 























Bernard Golden 


young fellow is working part-time 
at Boeing Aircraft as a mathe. 
matical genius. He probably had 
all those complicated rhythms fig- 
ured out from just looking 
through the part backstage before 
the concert even started!” 


Leschetizky Tale 


Every famous pedagogue, from 
Liszt to Tobias Matthay, has gone 
to immortality on a cloud of anec- 
dotia supplied in abundance by his 
pupils, alleged pupils and assorted 
interested bystanders. Leschetizky, 
who must have had more pupils 
than any other teacher in the his- 
tory of the world if all those wh 
claim to have been one of then 
are bona fide, was no exception, 
The following is a little story 
from a piece in the Leschetizky 
Association of America’s News 
Bulletin by Erna Jones, who knew 
the master at the age of six (sh 
not Leschetizky). 

“One time, from 
room, I listened to a 
session. I had never heard such 
torrential language, such articu- 
late rage. Afterward I learned 
that Leschetizky, his patience cx- 
hausted, had picked up his poodle, 
Solo, stood him on his hind legs 
on the piano bench, and raced his 
paws up and down the keyboard, 
shouting at the pupil to keep on 
playing. 

“You see,” he shouted, “my dog 
learns by ear! He _ never has 
studied but he plays better than 
you do now!” 
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I Just Forgot 

By way of showing that things 
like this can happen to the best 
of them and ordinary mortals can 


the waiting 
horrendous 


take heart, I relay the report that§ 


Jascha Heifetz suffered one of 
those lapses of memory lately that 
is the nightmare of every platform 
artist. He was playing the Si- 
belius D minor Violin Concert 
with the Dallas Symphony on Jan. 
10, and, after a few measures 0 
the third movement, he signaled 
conductor Walter Hendl to stop 
the orchestra and begin again. 

“] sust forgot,’ Mr. Heifetz 
stated afterwards with becoming 
candor. “It happened to me once 
before in 1919 at a Boston perfor- 
mance of the same concerto and 
in almost the same spot.” 

Let me say that it takes cour- 
age under such circumstances to 
actually stop the performance and 
begin again. The natural impuls¢ 
is to fake along until memory re- 
turns, and most soloists in such 
a position probably would have 
done that. But stopping and go- 
ing back for a fresh start is really 
the only proper thing to do. 


Namesake 

The birth of a daughter, Maria 
Christina, to. Paul and Eva 
Badura-Skoda in New York o1 


Jan. 27 


was an occasion for more 
than ordinary rejoicing for the 
happy parents. Both have a deep 
and abiding interest in the music 
of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
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and they like to think that it was§ 


not entirely coincidence that Jan. 


- 
day of their immortal 
countryman. Doubtless to insure 
that the young lady shall not for- 
get the connection, they named 
her for the composer’s sister. 
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27 also happens to be the natal§ 


fellow-§ 
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Onchestras in New York 





Cellist Plays Three Works 
In Bow with Orchestra 


Making his first appearance with an 


orchestra in New York, the young 
American cellist Bernard Greenhouse 


Asso- 
11 as soloist in three 
Haydn D major 


joined the National Orchestral 
ciation on Jan. 
major works—the 
Cello Concerto, the Dvorak Concerto 
in B minor, and Bloch’s Hebrew 
Rhapsody Schelomo. Since Mr. Green- 
house has distinguished himself in the 
past as cellist for both the Bach Aria 
Group and the Harpsichord Quartet, 
as well as in recital, he was given 
an excellent opportunity on this occa- 
sion to prove his ability at holding his 
own in an extended piece and exert- 
ine his authority as a musician. As 
was expected, he passed this test with 
fiving colors, though with further ex- 


perience in larger forms he should 
learn to inject more personality into 
his playing. His reading of the solo 


Haydn concerto was often 
restrained and rhythmi- 


part in the 
dynamically 





Bernard Greenhouse 


Margaret Hillis 


ca faltering, but with the Dvorak 
work he relaxed, played with greater 
fluency, and achieved a_ decidedly 
richer tone. 


he single orchestral work in the 


program conducted by Leon Barzin 
was Alexander Brott’s Overture, De- 
lightful Dreams, heard for the first 
time in this city. Written on behalf 
of the Canadian representation at the 
1952 Olympics in Helsinki, it proved 


orchestrated, exuberantly 
natured piece that ends with all 
the instrumentalists stamping — their 
feet. In this work, and in support of 
Mr. Greenhouse, the student orchestra 
plaved extremely well. 


a brilliantly 


A. R 


Concert Choir 
Town Hall, Jan. 12 


This was an excellently thought out, 
admirably paced program devoted ex- 
clus ively to vocal works by Igor 
Stravinsky. The audience heard the 


con poser’s Mass (1948); Symphony 

Psalms (1930) ; and two a cappella 
works, Pater Noster (1926) and Ave 
Maria (1934). There were also con- 
cert performances of the one-act 
comic opera Mavra (1922) and the 


ta-ballet Les Noces (1923). 

largaret Hillis, conductor and di- 
rector of the Concert Choir, had 
learly spent a good deal of rehearsal 
and had given conscientious 
tl ought to the preparation of this diffi 
cult program. Miss Hillis is ever so 
apparently a serious, strong-minded 
— woman as well as a sensitive, 

lig 


mi sent musician, and the results of 
this equipment came shining through 
at every moment. There were, all the 
Same, a couple of interpretative mat- 


ters that this reviewer found provoca- 
tive. The galloping tempo selected for 
the first movement of the Symphony 
ot P salms, for example, which, while 
perhaps accurate enough metronomic- 
ally, made this important movement 
seem more like a prelude to the en- 
suing fugue than the entity that Stra- 


vinsky’s performance has suggested 
that it should be. And generally, 
throughout the program Miss Hillis’ 
“ancing and sustaining of the all- 
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import ant spatial values in Stravin- 
sky’s instrumental-harmonic combina- 
tions seemed not quite fe/t. (This 


latter point perhaps may seem elusive 
and picayunish, but | find it of singu- 
lar importance in Stravinsky's later 
music. ) 


There was some lovely singing in 
the performance of Mavra, by Adele 
Addison in particular, and also by 
Florence Kopleff, Robert Price, and 
Gloria Sylvia. And Miss Hillis’ per 
formance of Les Noces was as good 
as one is likely to hear for a long 
time, including the composer's. The 


Concert Choir 
cellently 


was assisted by an ex- 
trained orchestra 


-W. F. 
Dutilleux Symphony 
Introduced by Bostonians 
Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor Ruth Posselt, violinist. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 13: 
Divertimento for Strings in D maior, 

.. 136 , . Mozart 
Symphonie Espagnole . Lalo 
POT ee ‘Dutilleux 

(First New York performance) 
Daphnis and Chloe Suite No. 2..Ravel 
This concert by the Boston Sym- 


phony offered an opportunity for New 
Yorkers to hear a symphony by Henri 
Dutilleux, one of the more up-and 
coming of a younger generation of 
French composers. Dutilleux, who is 
38, has discovered a strongly personal 
musical style, which seems markedly 
related in harmonic and textural con- 
cepts to the music of Roussel, and if 
this is true it is surely a refreshingly 


unhackneyed influence for any con 
temporary composer. The present 
symphony is tersely contrapuntal, 
rather acid in harmony, and _ tightly 
unified both structurally and thematic- 
ally. Its atmosphere is mysterious, 


even demoniacal, and certain passages 
perversely evoked the mood of certain 
twelve-tone music to me, although the 
technique of this symphony is not even 
remotely related to the method. The 
scoring is whistle-clean, and splendidly 
original that. All in all, this is the 
work of an uncommonly interesting 
composer. 

Ruth Posselt was on hand at this 
concert to perform Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole, and her playing was bright 
and workmanlike. Some of the phras- 


ing was a little deliberate and man- 
nered, and this resulted in an effect 
a bit more studied than colorful and 
spontaneous. But it was high-class 
playing, nonetheless. Mr. Munch 
closed his program with a perform- 


ance of the second suite from Daphnis 
and Chloe that was high-spirited and 
banged along at a tempo that can only 


be cle scribed as reckless. 
—W. F. 


Myra Hess Soloist 
In Mozart Program 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Bruno Walter conducting. Myra 
Hess, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 14, 
= 
MOZART PROGRAM 
Symphony eo mah B 504 


(Prague); Concerto, No. 9, in E flat 
major, K,. 271; Symphony No. 41, in 
C, K. 551 (Jupiter) 


Opening her current American tour 
with these orchestra engagements, 
Dame Myra Hess showed herself none 
the worse for the illness and surgery 
that cut short her season in this coun- 
try last year. Calm, self-possessed, 
businesslike as ever, she came upon 
the stage followed by her page turner 
seated herself on the special stool 
equipped with a back rest and opened 
her music. Bruno Walter then put 
on his glasses and opened his music 
and together they proceeded to read 
the incomparable E flat Concerto with 
an intelligence and a maturity of 
musical stewardship that is a rare 





Kaw 


Myra Hess Ruth Posselt 


phenomenon in the concert hall today. 
It was as a two supreme artists 
had got together with amiable 
orchestral eaimnions in a_ private 
studio to make music for their own 
delectation. There was no show of 
the usual slick concert deportment, no 
consciously displayed feats of mem- 
ory, almost no awareness of the pres- 
ence of the huge audience. It was 
relaxed and unpreten- 
truly great performance 
music must ever be 


Myra rem 


some 


comfortable, 
tious as a 
of great 
ains the unchal- 
lenged mistress of mellifluous piano 
tone, and her velvet touch is a con- 
tinuing testimonial to the technical 
rectitude of Tobias Matthay. Not a 
harsh or unseemly sound was heard 

not even in the rush of the Presto nor 
in the dynamic climaxes. The passage 
work was clean and_ bell-like, the 
phrasing exquisite Yet there was 


Dame 


nothing precious or fussy about the 
execution It was modestly scaled, 
workmanlike and healthily buoyant 


and Needless to sav, Mr 


supple 


Walter and the reduced orchestra gave 
support that Was In every Way com 
parable to the — of the soloist 
They also gave delightful accounts of 
the littke Prague Symphony and the 
recessional Jupiter 
—R. E 

Gluck's Paride ed Elena 
Given in Concert Form 

American Chamber Opera Society, 
Arnold U. Gamson, conductor. Con 
cert Choir, Margaret Hillis, director 
Paul Franke (Paride) Mariquita 
Moll (Elena) ; Laurel Hurley 
(Amore); Maria Leone (Pallade) 
Town Hall, Jan. 15: 

Paride ed Elena... aca Gluck 

Once again, we are indebted to the 


American Chamber Opera Society for 


the performance of an operatic mas- 
terpiece that has been unjustly neg- 
lected. Gluck’s opera Paride ed Elena, 
ot 1770, deserves a place in musical 
history (and in performance) beside 
Orfeo ed Euridice, and Alceste, bot! 
composed within eight years of it 

His librettist, Calzabigi, treated the 
legend of Paris and Helen in a way 
that gave Gluck ample opportunity 
for pages of ardent passion and sen- 


suous magic. The opera is primarily 


concerned with Paris’ victory over 
Helen’s sense of honor and reserve, 
and the resolve of the two lovers to 


brave the wrath of Pallas and to sail 
to Troy. In Calzabigi’s libretto, Helen 
is not married but merely pledged t 
another, but the conflict in her heart 
i f married 


is as bitter as if she were 

Amor, disguised as Erasto, Helen’s 
Counsellor, inspires both the lovers 
with passion, so that they are, lik 
Tristan and Isolde, the helpless i 
struments of a force greater thar 
themselves. 

Almost all of the solo arias and et 
sembles of this opera are so eloquent 
that one can only marvel that the 
work has been so seldom given. One 
reason for this, a note in the pré 
gram explained, has been the fact 
that no performable ape of the 


opera was available. TI > pre sent pet 
formance was mace pend le thr 


the generosity of Mr W 7 Sea 4 

Crane, a New York music-lovet 
The performance as a whole w 

admirable, and it gave a clear ¢ 


eption ¢ f the amazing dramatic 1 
tensity of the music. Mr. Franke’ 
voice did not have the caress of a! 
Italian tenor’s, but he sang the role 
Paris with passion and a fine musica 
instinct Miss Moll, handsomel 
gowned and jeweled in classic stvle 
made an imposing Helen. Mis s Le 
won an ovation with Pall: eroi 
aria T’inganni! And Miss Hurl 
sang the enchanting role of Ay 1 
witl the clearest, loveliest tones f the 
evening. Both the chorus and orches 
ira acquitted themselves brilliant! 
under Mr. Gamson’s vigorous leader 
shiy 
R. S 
Paray Conducts 
Detroit Symphony 
Detroit Symphony Paul | 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 1 
Overture to Der Fre \W 
Svmophor N Beet 
Prelud and) Li lrist 
I solde W 
Deux D D I I 
uri M 1) 
First New York pet 
Boler kk 
The Detroit Symphony return 
the ranks of the nation’s major 
chestras, so far as New York 1 
cet ed. with this first Manhatta 
pearance since 1s reorganizatior 
little over two vears ago. The Fren 
conductor Paul Paray is lread 
known here through his ministra 
to the New York Philharmonic-S 
phony and the Philadelphia Orchest 
in times past, but we were privilege 
to see him here in a new and far 
difficult role of orchestra builder a 
permanent musical director 
It is a pleasure to report that Mr 
Paray, with the intelligent, and pra 
tical civic « pet 10! the 


f qureprsneeeere® 
jpnest 





a aad 


Paul Duckworth 


Rehearsing for what was believed to have been the first American per- 
formance of Gluck's Paride ed Elena are, left to right, Arnold A. Gamson, 
Paul Franke, Mariquita Moll, Laurel Huriey and Maria Leone 





Yvonne Le Roux 


NE of the newer buildings on the campus of 

Yale University is inscribed thus: “Born with 

the gift of laughter and a sense that the world 

is mad.” ‘the best academic authority deemed the 

sentiment a translation from antiquity, source un- 

known. The amusing truth of the matter is that 

the words are Ratael Sabatini’s, from Scara- 

mouche. But there is, indeed, something classic in 
the figure they conjure up. 

Somehow this admirably succinct literary com- 

pliment would seem to be just the right descrip- 


tion of Gina Bachauer. She is Greek, or course, 
and hence a legitimate claimant to the classic 
mantle. More literally, she has an irrepressibly 
sunny spirit, which has endured many a. total 
eclipse—twice her career was thwarted before it 


ever got under way, once by a depression and once 
by a war. And still Sabatini’s phrase does not be- 
gin to describe Miss Bachauer’s endless patience 
nd fortitude, nor does it make allowances for 
her great musical gift. It does not connote, either, 
that she is one of the humblest, kindest, and most 
thoroughly likable people in all the glittering gal- 
ax. of concert personalities. 


Unheralded Debut 


It is not easy to believe that this pianist was 
unknown to us, in person or otherwise, until the 
first year of the current decade. Her arrival in 
1950 was characteristically free of fanfare. 
\gainst all the advices of her European manage- 
ment she vetoed the idea of advance publicity 
Like any other newcomer to our musical scene 
she hired Town Hall, had programs and tickets 
printed, and sat down at the appointed hour to 
show a pathetically small audience what talent she 
had. Most of the auditors, in fact, were not 
cash customers at all but somewhat jaded second- 
string critics, prepared for the worst. One among 
them was heard to tell a colleague a few moments 
before the recital that he would meet him in such- 
and-such a restaurant for a between-assignments 
sandwich. The end of this little success story is 
hat the first reviewer was still in his seat at the 
nd of the last encore, that Miss Bachauer’s notices 
the next morning were love letters, and that she 
has never since, in New York or anywhere else 
in America, ‘played to a poor house. — 

It would be nice to be able to say that things 
had always gone that way for this fine artist, but 
the fact is that it happened only once before, when 
she played the Grieg Concerto in 1947 with the 
New London Orchestra at Royal Albert Hall, The 
conductor on that occasion was Alec Sherman, 
who is now her husband. But let us begin at the 
beginning 

Gina Bachauer was born in a suburb of Athens 
n the 21st of May, 1913. She was the eldest of 
three children, a statistic that was to have a con- 
siderable bearing on her career two decades later. 
Her father was a dealer in foreign cars—lucra- 
tively so through most of her childhood. As earl 
as her fifth Christmas little Gina had her own 
piano, a toy affair of course, but the child made 
such an impression with one finger that her par- 
ents promptly presented her to Ariadne Casasis of 
the Athens Royal Conservatory faculty for ele- 
mentary instruction. Apparently it was a wise 
choice of teachers; Miss Bachauer remembers 
that she studied privately with her for three years 


PERSEVERANCE PAYS 


Neither a depression nor a war 


By JAMES 


and then continued for another two after she had 
matriculated at the conservatory as a diploma can- 
didate. 

Was Gina Bachauer a prodigy? Certainly not in 
the usual sense. It was her idea to pursue the 
piano, but no one pushed her except herself. The 
family was reasonably musical, befitting its poly- 


glot Continental make-up (Russian, Italian and 


Central European in varying proportions), but 
none of them was a musician, Gina was neve! 
encouraged to follow her impractical bent, but 


since she wanted to, she was humored. She recalls 
that everything was terribly difficult for her for 
a long while, and are not prodigies supposed t 
show immense facility right at the start? 

Miss Bachauer herself finds the notion that she 
might have been a prodigy absurd. She was never 
than a part-time music student, anyway, 
since Greek law sensibly requires a minimum gen- 
eral education in public schools. Even though she 
graduated with honors from the conservatory, 
then, she was not spared the primary and second 
ary years of drudgery. And then there was junior 
college. Throughout this period, fortunately, Miss 
Bachauer’s luck with teachers held out. When she 
was ten, Mme. insisted that her little 
charge be entrusted to other hands. Again the 
choice was fortuitous. This was the late Woldemar 
Freeman, the extraordinary virtuoso who turned 
pedagogue and settled in Athens after he fell in 
love with a Greek lady he had met on tour. After 
her first mentor’s careful disciplining, the inter 
pretative perfectionism of Freeman was precisely 
what Miss Bachauer needed most. By the time she 


more 


Casasis 





Gina Bachauer and her husband, Alec Sherman, at 
their London home, Witanhurst 





could stop Gina Bachauer 


LYONS 


was ready to leave his care, at sixteen, there wa 
little doubt left as to the persistent young lady’ 
future career 
The next stop was Paris, where she spent tw 

and a half years in the Ecole Normale as a specia 
student of Alfred Cortot. Now, at last, she coul 
give herseli to music as intensely and intensivel 
as her heart desired, and she really made up fo 
lost time. Even when she took a holiday, it was 

musical one, like the week she went off to Londo 
for the express purpose of meeting, playing fo1 
and soliciting an evaluation from the late Serge 
Rachmaninoft. He obliged, and she knew from hi 
approbation that she had gone as far as coaching 
could take her. Then she returned to Athens for 
a few months of relaxation, and also to practice 
for a forthcoming state competition in Vienna 
Having won the first prize handily, she went bac] 
to Paris to give, in 1933 at the Salle Pleyel, he: 
first public recital. To say that the critical reports 
were adulatory would be a bit of hyperbole, but 
they were emphatically favorable. Miss Bachauer 
had arrived 


Teaching Interim 


Simultaneously with her taste of success, how 
ever, disaster struck her family. The Greek gov 
ernment slapped an embargo on German goods 
and Bachauer pére lately had been handling Ger 
man cars almost exclusively. Overnight he lost 
nearly every cent he had. What, now, of the boys 
education? In his judgment there could be onl) 
one solution. Gina had to rejoin the household 
This she dutifully did. The first order of business 
was gainful employment. Luckily she was able t 
talk herself onto the faculty of the Athens con 
servatory, so that she could make a living in mu 
sic at least. For the next four years, she spent 
her days at the keyboard with variously endowed 
youngsters and occasionally gathered valuable ex 
perience as a soloist with the conservatory orches 


tra, later to become the National Orchestra of 
Greece. Felix Weingartner and Camille Saint 
Saéns were among the eminent conductors she 


played under in this period—not to mention the 
young timpanist who was permitted now and ther 
to trade his battery for the podium, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, for whom Miss Bachauer to this da 
feels a vast and understandable affection. 

It should be mentioned that all during thes 
working years, Miss Bachauer was at pains t 
keep practicing nightly with a view to making a 
comeback abroad when the time was right. Het 
stick-to-itiveness was rewarded in 1937, when at 
invitation to play in Egypt arrived just as het 
father’s business picture brightened appreciably. A 
family caucus was called, and it was decided that 
the time was as close to being right as it ever 
would be. Whereupon, confident that she was fully 
prepared for a career, Miss Bachauer left home 
again. 

Right away she began to reclaim her stillborn 
debutante glory. Alexandria and Cairo received het 
with open arms, so much so that she soon collected 
a heavy stack of bookings all over the Middle 
East. Everywhere she was welcomed, and _ there 
were repeat engagements over the entire circuit 
There was hardly any room on her itinerary for 
the strategic European centers, but she did man- 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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Ben Mancuso—Impact 


Carolyn Long, Calvin Marsh, and Robert Zeller, 

scloists and conductor with the Gershwin Con- 

cert Orchestra, which launched a coast-to-coast 
tour of 74 cities on Jan. 3 





Gina Bachauer 


(Continued from opposite page) 
to make flying trips to Milan and to Paris 
with gratifying results. 
’rospects for the future seemed more roseate 
ever when, in 1939, tragedy struck again 
Fn route to Italy for a tour that would take her 
thward to the scene of her first triumph, the 
ng artist was stopped in her tracks by the news 
Hitler’s perfidy. Without a moment’s hesitation 
she canceled her scheduled dates and went, instead, 
\thens. But even her homeland was menaced, 
common sense dictated yet another sanctuary 
ut where, with most of the civilized world 
er engulfed in the holocaust or seemingly about 
be? 
Miss Bachauer chose Alexandria, which had 
eady been cordially disposed towards her and 
is more or less unthreatened by the Blitzkrieg. 
lt is really a shame have to skip lightly over 
seven years that followed, so rich were they 
in exotic names and not so exotic melodrama. The 
* of it is that the artist interspersed her 
bread-and-butter appearances with something over 
4) gratis recitals for the Allied forces in Alex- 
Iria. Cairo, Port Said, El Alamein and more 
ely places in between. There her nickname 
this day is “the Myra Hess of the Middle 
ast”, and the implicit comparison does do dis- 
service to either estimable lady 
One longish but revealing anecdote from this 
terregnum should be related. World War II was 
in full force when, one hot afternoon, Miss 
hauer turned up at a base hospital near Tobruk 
to play for wounded troops. In her wartime travels 
she had been forced to make music on some 
pretty pathetic excuses for a piano, but this one 
really was the end. The tinkly tone she didn’t mind, 
and its vagaries of tune didn’t faze her particu- 
larly. But she felt genuine dread when she saw 
ii the keyboard was virtually denuded of ivories. 
Visions of mincemeated fingers assailed her as 
she looked into the anxiously waiting faces. She 
was about to plead for clemency when one of the 
Tommies discovered the missing  ivories, neatly 
piled in a corner. A quick search of the premises 
failed to disclose a drop of anything resembling 
glue. What to do? In a trice Miss Bachauer im- 
provised a solution. From her kit bag she pro- 
duced several cartons of chewing gum—standard 
equipment for desert travel—and passed it around 
the ward. Then, one by one, she called back the 
chunks of masticated chicle to make them do stick- 
duty. In short order the keyboard was play- 
able, or so it seemed for the better part of two 
ITs 


The Ivories Fly 


From her repertory of more than 1,000 
pieces the pianist played such divers items as 
Beethoven sonata movements, Roll Out the Bar- 

|, Liszt and Brahms staples, boogie woogie; any- 
F ng the audience wanted was all right by her 
The final request was for the Chopin A flat Polo- 
naise. That did it. Three ivories went flying with 
the first chord. Three more took off with the 
troductory scale passages, and another five with 

octaves that follow. Undeterred, Miss Bachauer 
kept the ‘music going. She confesses that the 
ipo was broken at intervals, when fingers 
simply stuck to the tacky keys and had to be 
treed by the other hand, but somehow she got 
rough the performance without undue mishap 

1 was able to call it a day with satisfaction, 
secure as she could be that she hadn’t let the boys 

wn, 


t 


Miss Bachauer told me this story in the luxuri- 
s St. Moritz apartment of her good friend, Lady 
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HE notable collection of band scores that Lee- 
pold Stokowski has amassed in previous years 
has been donated by the conductor to the United 
States Air Force Bend, which is stationed in Wash 
ington, D.C 
. 


Louis Kaufman /ias completed an exten- 
sive tour of Europe with the preiniere per 
formances, in London, of the first twelve 
wtolin concertos of Torelli. The works were 
given im a series of four concerts, all of 
which were broadcast over the BBC net- 
work 


Cesare Siepi is continuing a busy season that 
has been studded with frequent radio and _tele- 
vision appearances. In addition to more than two 
dozen recital and concert appearances Sm sung 
at the Metropolitan in Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, La Boheme, La Forza del Destino and 
Boris Godounoff. On May 5 he will be heard 
the Voice of Firestone, on which program he has 
already sung three times this season 


Elmer Wilson, Pasadena concert manage) 
has been elected president of this year’ 
Tournament of Roses pageant 


Lisa della Casa on completion of her engage 
nent at the Metropolitan emplaned for her native 
Switzerland. Later this season she will appear 
the Innsbruck Festival and then embark or 
recital tour of Europe 






Nina Ruth, recently was 


to Mr. and Mrs. Abba Begin. 


Vex v 


Karl Kritz, associate conducter of the Pittsburg] 
Symphony Orchestra, was married in New York 
City on Jan. 11 to Gloria Cutting, a dancer 


Jonathan Sternberg, w/io /ias conducted 
many recorded performances in the sia 


years he has lived abroad, will appear as 





Crosfield, a fourteen-room wing of whose London 
manse, Witanhurst, is now the pianist’s home. It 
was a bit difficult, I must admit, to imagine this 
woman scampering across hot sands, as it were, 
but there is a redoubtable quality about her. You 
see it in her firmly set lips, in the warmth of het 
toasted-chestnut eyes, and in the nimble way she 
moves about for all of her undeniable bulk. Maybe 
that is why her husband’s mother calls her 
Moutiko, which I am told is Russian for “little 
bird”. 

Miss Bachauer’s third fling at fame was the last 
one she had to make. The war had obliterated 
whatever standing she had accrued in public af 
fections north of the Suez, so that when she went 
to England after V-E Day there were no engage 
ments availabie for her. She did, nonetheless, 
promote herself a single appearance with the afore- 
mentioned New London Orchestra. Mr. Sherman 
tells me that she spoke not a word of English at 
that time, and their rehearsal conversations had 
to be carried on in gestures and musical Italian 
Not surprisingly, the universal language of music 
proved to be sufficient for the purpose of com 
munication, and it is quite reasonable to say that 
Miss Bachauer’s reputation dates from that day 
forward. On the strength of that one perform 
ance she was instantly re-engaged by Mr. Sher 
man, who also was not long in engaging her other 
wise. (They were married in New York in 1951, 
with Spyros Skouras, president of Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, giving the bride away.) The staid 
London critics had been so generous in_ their 
enconiums that there was no further problem of 
getting bookings across the Coutioant. and the 
same sort of success is discernible in her American 
record to date: 1950, one recital; 1951-52, 52 dates; 
1952-53, 63 dates; 1953-54, 70 dates. So crowded 
has her schedule become that she recently had to 
drop her prize pupil, King Paul of the Hellenes 
The HMV record company is frantic over her 
inability to fulfill her recording commitments. One 
of these days, however—with luck, this coming 
spring—she hopes to take off a few weeks to do 


nothing but build up a recordings backlog. Sir 


John Barbirolli has agreed to join her in perform 


ance of the Brahms B flat Concerto and other 


standard works. These should be worth looking 
forward to. But then Gina Bachauer always is. 
And her husband insists that she is a divine cook, 
besides. 


Personalities in the Ylews 






John Roger 


Zino Francescatti arrives in New York with his 

wife on Jan. 21, following a European tour that 

tcok him to Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, France 

and England. He will open an American tour 
in Montreal on Feb. 13 





uest nductor he s f nipl 
Fi 2. The t % ] tery 
. . . 
Julius Katchen has just completed a 
tour of Spain and the Canary Islands. O 
sion, after he hi Bese snalge Empet T \ ert 
wit Mi vdrid S ony, the applause wa 
that am encore was given in reverse as it were 
Mr. Katchen exchanged his piano for the | 
Pierino Gamba, and Mr. Gamba took his pla 
the keyboard. The latter plaved, and Mr. Katche 
conducted, the Andante trot eet] ven's | 
Concert 
° © » 
A seven found “ é l 
Dy lan, was rn oO lan. 10 ¢t Mlelga ay 
Philip James. 
° ee e 
Theodore Bloomfield, wiivose MGM rr 
are DOW he mg rel as sed has beet bus. | 
engagements around Europe. He has conducte 
thus tar in Monte C; in, Lugan 
Trieste, Naples, Catani This sp 
he will iy a guest ct s and B 
sels 
. . . 
Leon Fleisher wi// jake | Telepl 
Hour debut tonight over the NBC networ 
playing wtih the Bell Te rchesty 





conducted by Donald | rhe cane 
offering several piano solos. His ma 
signment will be the finale from the B fl 
Concerto of Brahms 


Eleanor Waldman's recent Hansel at the N 
tional Theatre in Mannheim was her thirtietl 
pearance it that house in twelve different rol 
The young American mezzo-soprano also has 
recently at the P: 


ssau Opera 

° © e 

William Shriner /Jias been engaged t , 
the Count ww the forthcoming NBC-TI” p» 


duction of The Marriage of Figaro, in | 

lish. The Opera wil De presented on tu 

cessive Saturday telecasts, Feb. 6 and 13 
. . . 


Jean Graham will replace Jacob Lateiner on 1 
rehearsal broadcast of the National Orchestra 
Association on Feb. 3, playing Mozart’s Coronati 


Concert« The rehearsals are heard regular] 1 
Greater New York over WNYC. Mr. Lateiner 
recently discharged from active duty in tl rme 
forces, was forced te cancel his engagement 
account of official service orders 
e ¢ e 
Jascha Horensteia rece! t fa 
a trans-Atlantic “discussion n the 
of America about the mus Bruch 
. . . 


Richard Stoehr, whw tled 


Austria in 1939 ar 


later taught at the Curtis Institute, the Cincinnati 


Conservatory of Music, and St. Michael’s College 


before retiring from the last-named institution n 
1950, has been invited to celebrate his eightiet! 
birthday in his native Vienna, where he was 
the faculty of the conservatory from 1904 until 


Nazi invasion. Mr. Stoehr’s students have included 


such divers figures as Artur Rodzinski, Eric] 
Leinsdorf, Leonard Bernstein, Alexander Brailow 
sky, Vicki Baum, Marlene Dietrich, and the in 
cumbent President of the Vienna Academy, Har 
Sittner, who extended the anniversary invitatior 
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Detroit Symphony 


Scores in New York 


E are happy to have this opportunity 

to congratulate the people of Detroit 

and the personnel of the organization 
itself upon the fine quality of the new sym- 
phony orchestra they have created upon the 
ashes of the ill-fated ensemble of recent 
memory. The residents of Manhattan were 
given their first opportunity to see and hear 
for themselves what has been going on in 
Detroit in the last two years when the Motor 
City’s orchestra made its New York debut in 
Carnegie Hall last month. They liked what 
they heard, and the first New York showing, 
like that of some more material products of 
the Michigan metropolis recently, was an 
unqualified success. 

Not that the Detroit Symphony needs 
New York’s stamp of approval to survive. 
But Carnegie Hall is a tough proving 
ground for any musical aggregation, and a 
certain special satisfaction is to be had out 
of a successful appearance there. New 
Yorkers listen almost daily in this famous 
hall to some of the greatest symphony or- 
chestras in the world. Their ears are 
sharply tuned and they tend to be hyper- 
critical about niceties and small refinements 
that might go unnoticed by less experienced 
or less objective auditors. If you can sat- 
isfy that crowd, as the colloquial phrase 
goes, “brother, you’re in!” 


HEN we think of the Detroit Sym- 
phony, our thougnts naturally go 
back to the great days of the first orchestra 
under Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the years of 
fine music-making in old Orchestra Hall 
on Woodward Avenue. Detroit had_ its 
place in the sun, symphonically speaking, in 
those days. Now it seems ready to resume 
that position as one of the nation’s major 
orchestral bodies, thanks to the sponsoring 
organization headed by John B. Ford and to 
the guidance of the distinguished conductor 
Paul Paray. 
Welcome back to the fold, Detroit; and, 
again, congratulations! 


Philharmonic Youth Series 
Marks Thirtieth Year 


LARGE birthday cake figured in the 
PRs the of the New York Phil- 

harmonic-Symphony’s Young  Peo- 
ple’s concert on Jan. 23, for it was the thirti- 
eth anniversary of these concerts. The oc- 
casion also called forth an official proclama- 
tion from Mayor Wagner and messages of 
congratulation from leading public figures, 
including Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. The cake was presented to the 
widow of Ernest Schelling, beloved com- 
poser, conductor and pianist, who founded 
the series in 1924 and devoted the last sev- 
enteen vears of his life to conducting it. 

It is estimated that at least 500,000 chil- 
dren have attended these concerts, and three 
generations of adult concertgoers in New 
York can now trace their first introduction 
to symphonic music to the Carnegie Hall 
mornings with “Uncle Ernest” and his suc- 
cessors. Wilfred Pelletier is the current oc- 
cupant of the podium and director of the 
programs. 

Three features of the Philharmonic’s 
Young People’s Concerts contribute greatly 
to their educational value. Most important, 
perhaps, is the fact that they are not just 











Dinner To Celebrate 
Tibbett Anniversary 


he celebration of his thirty years of 
leadership in the creative arts, the 
noted American baritone Lawrence 
Tibbett will be feted at a dinner in his 
honor in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Feb. 25. 

Frank Chapman is chairman of the 
dinner committee, and the sponsors, in 
addition to Mr. Tibbett’s many friends 
and coworkers in the fields of music 
and the theatre, include prominent per- 
sons in all walks of life such as Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, David Sarnoff, Thomas J. Wat- 
son, Frank Lloyd Wright, and many 
others. 

Charge for the dinner will be $15 
per person, and reservations may be 
obtained from the dinner committee, 
247 West 46th Street. Checks should 
be made payable to the American Guild 
of Musical Artists. 











passive listening sessions. Special program 
notes are prepared for the children, and they 
are encouraged to keep music scrapbooks 
and to take part in the question and answ-t 
periods during concert time. 
of special musical talent, there are opportu. 
ities to appear as soloist with the orchestt A, 
and there is an annual Young Composet s 
Contest. 

In the turmoil of professional musical 


life in a great center like New York it would § 


For children @ 
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ees 


PRS TE ae 


have been easy to forget or just ignore the J 


needs of the local small fry. 


the high sense of responsibility of the spon- 
soring society. 








Letters to the Editor 





Panacea? 
To THE EpiTor: 


The Howell Bill (HR 5397) is being received 
by many of our musical leaders as a panacea tor 
A ) : 


the financial iils of the musical organizations 0! 
this country. One wonders if they have, indeed, 


That it has § 
not done so is a tribute to the wisdom and § 





A 


read the bill thoroughly and realize its implications. 
There can certainly be no argument about thie § 


need for the establishment of a Memorial Theatre § 


and Opera House in Washington, D. C. Surely 
anvone who has the opportunity to compare the 
cultural activities of other national capitals and 
the comparative lack of such activities (and even 
the basic facilities for same) in Washington would 
admit that the nation as a whole has a stake in 
promoting and maintaining a national opera and 
theatre in the Capital. 

What about the rest of the bill? So far as most 
of the individuals who have been quoted in 
MusicAL AMERICA as favoring the bill seem to 
think, it would be a good thing providing their 
particular interest received a large chunk of 
subsidy. The question is: How far will twenty mil- 
lion dollars (the amount authorized by the Howell 
Bill) go in relieving the desperate condition ot 
cultural organizations in the United States? 

Remember now, cultural organizations doesn't 
mean just music (26 major orchestras, six-hun- 
dred-odd community orchestras, over fifty opera 
companies of various shades of professionalism, at 
least a dozen other musical activities including 
schools and conservatories). It includes the twenty 
categories of “fine arts” listed in the Bill, com- 
prising such disparate items as opera, pottery, still 


— 


eh 





e 
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an bn je 


photography, iron work and landscape architecture. § 


All would be in the queue which ends at thie 


Federal pay window. Mr. Reginald Stewart makes § 


the point that Federal subsidy would be ideal, 
provided “it be untrammeled by political influence”. 
Indeed it would be, but can anyone name a govern- 
mental activity which is free from political influ- 
ence? The spectre of security clearances for musi- 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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Letters to the Editor 








cians, loyalty oaths for conductors, and, eventually, 
the elimination of the music of composers, whether 
native or foreign, with ‘ ‘dangerous” or “unortho- 
dox” political views is too plain to be ignored. 
The bill also raises the distressing possibility 
that if Federal subsidy comes in, private support 
may decrease, not only in voluntary contributions, 
but (in the case of orchestras, for example) in a 
demand for lower ticket prices for the tax-paying 
public. Can we add a program of Federal subsidy 
to our musical organizations and still maintain 
their present sources of financial support in statu 
mo? It would seem very unlikely. 
>. M. CARROLL 
Toledo Orchestra 
Toledo, Ohio 


Manager, 


Anti-Certification 
To THE Epttor: 


Ever since the Nov. 15 issue of Musica 
\mertcA I have been meaning to write you con- 
cerning an editorial on teacher certification. 

\s Musical Director for West Shore Concerts, 
Rocky River, Ohio, and as a pianist-teacher-com- 
poser, I have maintained a piano studio for about 
eig/it years in the community and I am very aware 
o! the abundance of charlatans in the music teach- 
1 fields. 

lon’t think that merely certification is going 
to be the answer to assuring a competent teacher 

r all the teacher has to do to be certified is to 
| Five Dollars or whatever the fee is and then 
if s in legal language that he or she is certified 

qualified as a competent teacher. 

erit must rest on work alone and this can best 


be done by raising music standards in our com- 

ities by giving audiences better music, by 
teaching better music, by being more abreast of 
new developments. Then will your uninitiated be 


better able to evaluate for themselves who is and 
W is not competent and not merely choose a 
teacher from a certified list from some doubtful 
( fee-collecting racketeers. This is just as 
bad as no certification at all. 

hen we begin to maintain standards the public 
will respect them and come to you because of 
the I have found this to be true. 


tice of 


FREDERICK Kocu 
Rocky River, Ohio 


Bel Canto Again 
To THE Epitor: 

was a pleasure to read Mr. 
etter relating to a letter of 
\MERICA for October 1953. 

| am not sure whether he speaks of me or Bat- 
tistini when he hago | “He would have been a 
good student if had found a master in the old 
Italian School a Singing.” 

My teacher was a pupil of Julius Stockhausen 
and Mathilde Marchesi, both of whom were pupils, 
and, in the latter inst ance, assistant for a time, of 
Manoel Patricio Garcia in his best period; prior 
to his discovery of the laryngoscope Garcia was 
considered by many to be a master of the Fine Art 
of Bel Canto, and also the greatest teacher of last 

ntury, 

_ These simple facts should satisfy Mr. 
ford that my vocal training was carried forward 
the best basic lines. It was not perfunctory; 
but extended over a period of nearly twelve years 
Mr. Hunderford’s remarks such as: “The open 
fixed throat” and: “The immovable mouth” dis- 
turb me a bit. I can only think that he means: 
“The open free throat” and: “The holding of the 
vowel sound without alteration during the dura- 
tion of the note or notes over which it may be 
written”. This would naturally imply that the 
jaw would remain in an easy, unchanging position 
throughout such period. He also speaks of : “The 
tuning of the resonators (each tone has its own 
resonator)”. This is news to me, and I frankly 
confess that IT am puzzled. Does he mean that, if 
I were a new student, I should have to memorize 
a new place of — for each note of the 
scale? If so, [ am afraid I should be in a bit of a 

mess before long. 

Lamperti was not in fact, as Mr. 


Ned Hungerford’s 
mine in MUSICAL 


Hunger- 


Hungerford 
Says, a pupil of Farinelli. Farinelli died in 1782 and 
Lamperti was born in 1813. Farinelli, a castrato, 
studied with Porpora, but was defeated in a public 
xhibition of skill by Bernacchi. He asked Ber- 
nacchi to give him instruction, after which he sur- 
passed all his rivals in bravura. This fact would 
secm to explode the generally accepted idea that 
Porpora was his only teacher. 

phrase states that: “Farinelli was the greatest 


February 1, 1954 





Wide World 


The plight of refugee co-professionals from Nazi Germany brought together three of the pre-eminent 
American musicians for a benefit concert early in 1934: left to right, Jascha Heifetz, Jose Iturbi and 
Lawrence Tibbett. The concert was given in Mr. Tibbett's New York penthouse 











Obituary 


interna- 
, member 


Funeral services for Paul Kochanski, 
tionally celebrated and well-loved violinist 
of the violin department of the Juilliard Graduate 
School of Music, who died at his home after an 
illness of three months, were held recently at the 
school. Honorary pallbe: irers included Harold 
Bauer, Samuel Chotzinoft, Walter Damrosch, 
Mischa Elman, John Erskine, Carl Friedberg, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, George Pa A ly Rubin 
Goldmark, Jascha Heifetz, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Jose Iturbi, Fritz Kreisler, 
Serge Koussevitzky, Pierre Luboshutz, Louis Per 
singer, Egon Petri, Gregor Piatigovsky, Ar ur 





singer who ever lived.” That phrase is surely sus 
pect; it cannot be proved. 

Historic figures there have been in the world 
song: but naming any one of them as “Greatest” 
is, I think, truckling to an inculcated, but un 
provable, idea. To be great is surely enough. 

Their minds are easily ensnared by a_ phrase 
Slogan writers know the human weakness and 
batten on it. We all know how their satanic in- 
sidiousness overcomes our better judgment, and 


how their cajoleries melt our hard earned pennies 


away. We have been ruled by phrases from time 
immemorial. Strangely enough, we seem to like 
itt 
it! 


FRASER GANGI 
Baltimore, Md 


Italian Radio Art Book 
To THE Epitor: 


Please tell me where I can write concerning 
purchase of the art book published by the Italian 
Radio consisting of reproductions of paintings in 
the Uffizi Palace 

JoHN L. CHAst# 
Dayton, Okio 

The full title of the book (mentioned in Mephis- 
to’s Musings, Dec. 1, 1953) is Gli 
Musicali net Dipinti della Galleria degli U ffisi. It 
is published by the Italian Radio and ts available in 
country at Vanni publications, 30 West 12th 

New York, N. Y. Price $15.—Ebitor 


Features Wanted 
To THE Eprror: 

Your magazine is very 
many of my friends. I hope that in one issue you 
will feature an article on Robert Merrill or 
Risé Stevens. They are two of the greatest 
artists in opera. 

IT am looking 
wonderful 


popular with me and 


forward to seeing them in your 
magazine. 
Eunice WILLIAMS 
New Orleans 
Pleased Reader 
To THE Epitor: 

Just a note of thanks for much interesting read- 
ing in your magazine during the past year. I know 
I will continue to enjoy it. 
Mrs 


MuriEt FRENCH 


Francisco 


Strumenti 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
1934 





Rodzinski, Felix Salmond, Alexander Siloti, Albert 
Stoessel, Sigismond Stojowski, Theodore Stein- 
way, Leopold Stokowski, Josepl 
Toscanini, and Efrem Zimbalist 


Szigeti, Artur 


’Twas Ever Thus 


From an article by Harrison Kerr: Whilk 


ing no attempt to deny the general lack of fav 
able conditions among professional people 

I feel that I am guilty of no exaggeratior vhen I 
sav that the American composer of music ts 
volved in a dilemma more vexatious than is face 
by anv of his artistic or scientific confreres 
have checked through a recent list of composer 
American birth or citizenship and whose perma 
nent residence is in this country After eliminat 
ing three names, as being those of men w are 


primarily Europeans, I discovered the 
30 names 


facts: There are approximately 3 

list. representing, in all probabilit . less tl 

third of those who are doing serious and 
torious work in the field of creative music. At ¢ 
these 330, I can find only one who is, or seemingly 
could be, living on the income derived f1 | 
musical writ ing This exceptional imstance 1 it 
of one of our most popular composers of musical 
hits, and it would he from these that his income 
would originate His name is included, debatabl) 
in this list. because he has to his credit three 
positions that are cast in the more serious for 
The individual character of this case would seet 
to exclude it from these considerations, however, 
and so I make bold to state (and this may it kk 
the aforementioned Europeans) that there is 1 
composer of serious music in the United States 
todav who is supported by the proceeds from his 


creative efforts 





On The Front Cover: 


UGENE LIST, born in Philadelphia, made his 

debut at the age of ten with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, conducted by Artur Rodzinski. He 
returned to the East shortly thereafter to appear 
with the New York Philharmonic-Sympl 
under Leopold Stokowski in the American pre- 
miere of the Shostakovich Piano ( e1 In 
March, 1942, he volunteered for duty in the Art 
and, as a Special -ervices sergeant tame 
the “Potsdam Pianist” when he was invited to pl 
privately for Truman, Churchill, and Stalin. Fol 
lowing the war he was festvred in radio's Harvest 
of Stars program, in which he re-creoted the Pots 
dam incident. He subsequently received an offer 


from Hollywood to play a leading role in 
Bachelor’s Daughters. He then flew to Prague 
play at the international music festival tl 


the same trip he toured sev European countries 
returning the following vear for fall engage 

In Paris he gave the first radio perfort 
Gershwin’s Concerto in F. He has played wit 

the major orchestras in this country, and, exc! 





his many appearances at Lewisohn Stadium, has 
been heard more than 25 times with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. (Photograph by Marcus 


Blechman, New York 























Congressmen Issue Joint Statement 


Qn Pending Arts Subsidy Legislation 


(With regard to the recent bills intro- 
duced into Congress for the support 
of a fine-arts program in this coun- 


try, the following statement was _re- 
leased on Jan, 21 by five of the Con- 
gressmen who had introduced such 
bills: John A. Blatnik (D., Minn.); 
Richard Bolling (D., Mo.); Charles 
R. Howell (D., N.J.); Lee Metcalf 
(D., Mont.); and George P. Miller 


(D., Calif.) 


E have recently joined in intro- 

ducing bills to establish an 

\merican National War Me- 
morial Arts Commission for the pur- 
pose of assisting the further growth 
and development of the fine arts in our 
country on a truly national scale. 
Among other things, the bills we have 
sponsored would establish a national 
theatre and music center in the na- 
tion’s capital, as well as authorize the 
appropriation of funds to build the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art. The 
Smithsonian Gallery was authorized 
by Act of Congress in 1938 but has 
never been built, largely because no 


provision was made for the appro- 
priation of public funds. 
[here are a number of other fine- 


arts bills in the 83rd Congress which 
are similar, or related, to ours. .In 
the House of Representatives, legisla- 
tion has been introduced by Congress- 
man- Emanuel Celler (D., N-.Y.); 
Congressman Jacob K. Javits (R., 


N.Y.) ; and Congressman Carroll D., 
Kearns (R., Pa.). In the Senate, 
Senator James FE. Murray (D., 


Mont.) has introduced a similar meas- 
ure co-sponsored by Senators Matthew 
M. Neely (D., W.Va.); Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D., Minn.):; William 
Langer (R., N. Dak.); and Estes 
Kefauver (D., Tenn.). 


Bipartisan Interest 


Clearly, the subject with which 
these bills deal is of interest to both 
the Democratic and Republican 
parties. We shall, therefore, press as 
hard as we can for early hearings on 
our own bills and the other fine-arts 
bills before the House of Representa- 
tives. We urge that everyone who is 
interested in the arts make that inter- 
est known to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the House Education and 
Labor Committee. Much remains to 
be done before any legislation de: ailing 
with the arts is enacted into law. The 
present bills in the Congress remain 
to be perfected. Our own bills may 
possibly be changed in Committee as 
the result of hearings and the sugges- 
tions and recommendations that. will 
be made by all those who are con- 
cerned with the cultural development 
of our own country. We have striven 
hard and earnestly to write the best 
legislation we could, and we have con- 
sulted with many national organiza- 
tions, individuals, and __ institutions 
interested in the arts to this end. We 
welcome any suggestions which may 
lead to the improvement of the bills 
we have sponsored. 

Our bills, which are identical, in- 
corporate, but are not limited to, sug- 
gestions and recommendations made 
by: The National Music Council: the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League; the American Council of 
Learned Societies ; the American Edu- 

cational Theatre Association ; the 
Children’s Theatre ( ‘onference : the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education; the Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office of The President ; 
the American Federation of Mu- 


sicians; the American Federation of 
Labor ; the American Guild of Mu- 
sical Artists; the American Library 
Association; the Commission of Fine 
Arts; the Congress of Industrial Or- 
12 


National Federation 
the National Educa- 
tion Association; the Music Educators 
National ane the American 
Council on Education; officials in 
many colleges and universities; offi- 
cials of many art galleries and mu- 
seums; the Library of Congress; the 
Department of Agriculture; the 
Smithsonian Institution; the Civil 
Service Commission ; the General 
Services Administration ; the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; the Department of State; the 
Board of Commissioners, District of 
Columbia; the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission ; the National Rec- 
reation Association ; and the Cultural 
Development Committee of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade. 


ganizations; the 
of Music Clubs; 


It is the privilege and the duty of 
the Congress to hold hearings on the 
bills dealing with the arts that are 


now before it. It is our earnest hope 
that an appropriate subcommittee wall 
be established by the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee to which 
all the bills have been referred on the 
House side, and to conduct these hear- 
ings at an early date. It is our hope, 
also, that when such a subcommittee 
is established everyone who is inter- 
ested in the advancement of American 
art will take the trouble to come to 
the Congress and give it the benefit of 
their views and any special informa- 
tion they may have. 


Must Be On National Scale 


Our bills are the result of long and 
serious study both of present laws 
and past attempts to establish a na- 
tional arts program and, also, the 
many attempts to establish national 
programs which included the arts. 
Past experience has demonstrated con- 
clusively, we believe, that the nation’s 
capital will secure those cultural 
facilities and programs enjoyed by 
other capital cities of the world and by 
many great cities in our own country 
—but which Washington has so sadly 
lacked as the nation’s capital for 153 
years—only as part and parcel of a 
national arts program. Any measure 
which fails to think on a_ national 
scale is foredoomed to failure. There 
have been many bills in the Congress 
in the past dealing with the arts. 
Those that were concerned only with 
the cultural development of the Fed- 
eral City have failed to be enacted 
into law in most instances. 

Pierre M. Ghent, Washington city 
planner and land economist, warned 
recently that it is high time for Con- 
gress and all of us to begin to think 
in bigger dimensions about Washing- 
ton and its place in the world scheme. 
He is quoted by Robert J. Lewis, real 
estate editor of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, as saying: “This is a city 
of destiny, yet we continue to think 


of it almost as a one-horse country 
town, and make plans accordingly. 
Such a viewpoint is not only paro- 
chial, it is nonsensical.” 


Our bills are based on the National 
Science Foundation Act for their 
major precedent. Title II of our bills 
is based on the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Act administered by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Title 


Il embodies the prin- 
ciple of grants-in-aid to the several 
States which has been such an out- 


standing example of Federal assist- 
ance in matters of public health under 
this Act. Close study of these two 
great Acts of the Congress, supported 
by educators and doctors, and our 
bills will show their striking similar- 
itv. The bills we have sponsored are 
primarily pump-priming measures for 
the liberal and fine arts, and recognize 
the national interest in such pro- 
grams. The matching-funds principle 


in them demonstrates clearly that it 
is our belief that the fine arts must 
always get most of their financial 
support locally. It is our conviction 
that once the Federal Government 
gives the cultural and artistic side of 
our lives the recognition it deserves— 
recognition already granted the sci- 
ences by the Federal Government 
through the National Science Founda- 
tion Act and other legislation—that 
private, business, and foundation gifts 
to the arts will be forthcoming. In- 
dividuals are allowed up to twenty 
per cent tax deductions, and business 


up to five per cent for contributions 
to the arts under the Revenue Act 
but, unfortunately, the arts get small 
support through these allowable tax 


deductions provided by the Congress. 
It is from this area of private giving 


that the lion’s share of support for 
the fine arts must come in our coun- 
try. 


‘The bills we have sponsored would 
decentralize American culture from 
the great cities of our land and assist 
in the development of art programs in 
every one of the 48 States, the District 


of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. We are 
firmly of the opinion that the arts 


should be made available to all of our 
people everywhere. The beautification 
and cultural advancement of our na- 
tional capital must be the active con- 


all of the citizens 


cern and duty of 
as those who 


who live in it, as well ; 
are concerned with the role of our 
country as leader of the free world. 
We are convinced that the residents 
of the Federal City should have a 
strong voice in all Federal agencies 
dealing with their city. This should 
be theirs by right, since they pay 
enormous taxes. In 1950, for instance, 
the citizens of the national capital 
paid $170,000,000 in Federal income 
taxes alone. Other taxes paid by them 
and many additional millions of dol- 
lars to their tax burden, yet the Con- 
gress largely decides how these sums 
will be spent. 

Many Washington organizations 
and institutions are listed in our new 
bills in addition to the national organ- 
izations named in them. The citizens 
of the Federal City, under our bills 
would for the first time have a prom- 
inent role in the advancement of ‘he 
arts and cultures of their own city 
At the same time, the national interest 
in the capital city of our country is 
protected. We urge the cultural, edu- 
cational, recreational, and civic insti- 
tutions and organizations of our coun 
try, as well as individuals, to joi 
with us in calling 
the bills which have been introduced J 
in the present Congress, and to send & 
representatives to testify when hear- 
ings are scheduled. 





Boris 


(Continued from page 5 


~ 


terical threatening or overendearment, 
a rather pitiable though violent figure 
given to great extremes in emotional 
behavior and struggling desperately 
and hysterically to maintain a delicate 
balance in life. 

Besides these three ways of ap- 
proaching Boris as a characterization, 
there remains one more subject of im- 


portance in connection with Boris’ 
mental state—the cause of his death. 
In the Pushkin play, Boris has a 


hemorrhage of blood from the mouth 
and ears. Such a thing is possible 
only in the case of a basal skull frac- 
ture, which Boris did not have. In 
searching for an equally theatrical 
yet plausible form of death for Boris, 
one must be found that can be in- 
duced by psychosomatic factors. 
First, Boris must quite probably be 
suffering from high blood pressure, 
which is psychosomatically attached 
to holding a violent temper in con- 
tinuous check. A further factor such 
as a hemorrhage or heart trouble is 
now needed to fatally complicate the 
high blood pressure. Coronary throm- 
bosis would be a good choice, as it 
also seems to have a psychosomatic 
base. It is likewise quite a dramatic 
form of death, quite painful, vet leav- 


ing sufficient time for Boris to de- 
liver a fifteen-minute farewell to his 
son. A second attack, brought about 


by another angry situation, finally can 
finish him off. 

Another dramatic death can be pro- 
vided by a cerebral hemorrhage. De- 
pending upon the location of the 
hemorrhage, Boris may be left in full 
possession of his faculties and not 
have any sort of paralysis. There is 
the possibility of great pain and pres- 
sure in the head and neck and even 
possible secondary hemorrhage from 
the nose and mouth. A reattack of 
high blood pressure from anger then 
would furnish the mortal blow. 

One last possibility is that of a 
hemorrhage of the esophagal verices 
(arteries of the esophagus), which is 
usually a result of acute alcoholism 
and cirrhosis of the liver. While 
there is no obvious indication of Boris 
being an alcoholic, he was quite prob- 
ably a heavy drinker. The symptoms 
would be appearance of blood at the 
mouth and some coughing along with 
progressive weakness until death. 

Contributors to the article are Dr. 
Chester H. Allen, Portsmouth, Ohio; 
Dr. E. E. McClure, Lubbock, Texas; 


Dr. Thomas Young, 
Dr. Luis D. Cohen, 
Durham, N. C.; and R. 
pastato, New York, N. 


Beethoven Ninth 
Given in Hawaii 


Hono._utu.—George Barati led the 
Honolulu Symphony in the first per- 
formance in Hawaii of Beethoven's J 
Ninth Symphony on Jan. 17, with] 
Ethel Chung Maxon, 
peler, Shigeru Hotoke, and Floyd 
Uchima, as soloists, and the Honolulu 
Symphony Chorus, John M. Kelly, 
Jr., director. The same program con- 
tained Liszt’s E flat Piano Concerto, 


Duke Hospi al, 
j David Im 


eee 


named local soloist of the year by the 
orchestra. 

Mr. Uchima, 
part in the 
otherwise associated with the Hono- 
lulu Symphony as its first bassoonist 


which was played by Curtis by ie 
é 


who sang the baritone 


He will be heard as soloist in Mozart's § 


Sassoon Concerto on Feb. 9 in a@ 
Little Symphony concert. fF 

The program for the orchestra’s } 
February concerts on the 21st andj 
23d, with Vivian Della Chiesa, guest] 
artist, lists Copland’s Preamble, For 
a Solemn Occasion; Dai Keong Lee’s 
First Symphony; Schumann’s First 
Symphony, and two groups of arias 

The Honolulu Symphony Society 
announces the establishment of a per- 
manent maintenance and endowment 
fund, initiated with the receipt of sev- 
eral hundred shares of stock in an§ 
American oil company. Dividends from§ 
the stock will be used to support they 
orchestra’s children’s concerts, school 
concerts, the Symphony Apprentice 
Plan, and other educational programs 


Tennessee Orchestra 
Appoints New Manager 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Peter D 
Shultz, former business manager of 
the Harvard Glee Club, has been 
appointed manager of the Chattanooga 


Philharmonic Association. He sue 
ceeds William D. Herring, who re 
cently resigned to become assistant 
to Marvin McDonald, manager of 
the All-Star Concert Series in At 
lanta. 

Mr. Shultz, a 1952 Harvard gradu- 
ate, served for four years on the 
business staff of the Harvard Glee 
Club and was its manager for two 
years. During two summers he was 
on the business staff of the Boston 
Symphony at Tanglewood. 

—Lowe_t LEHMAN 
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New York Conference 


B. A. Bakalar 


Jean Fenn and O. O. Bottorff, chairman of the board of National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation and president of Civic Concert Service 















if TOW to make the 1954-55 season a continuation when properly applied and when supported by the 
ie ie of the upward trend in business recorded in experience and physical services which our con 

site a the current season provided the theme for pany offers each individual member of the great 
% innual conference for sales representatives of national network of Civic Music Associations.” 

—s | Concert Service, Inc., which was held in The most successful business conference in the 

=e York from Jan. 6 through 16. The Colonial 32 vears of Civic Concert Service history was wel! 

d, Miss.; @ R of the New York Athletic Club again pro- supplemented by the most voluminous schedule 

Hospital, an appropriate setting for the conference of social events. In addition to opera performances 

avid In- S ns. Broadway shows and concerts, the Civic staf! Was 

é note of confidence was struck immediatels entertained at dinner parties, buffet suppers and 

: O. O. Bottorff, president of Civic Concert cocktail parties. Mr. and Mrs. Bottorff turned host 

ee S ce and chairman of the board of directors to the entire Civic staff, entertaining at dinner in 

Ks National Concert and Artists Corporation, their lovely Scarsdale home. The new Metropoli 

f ed the conference. His report that the cur- tan soprano Jean Fenn invited the representatives 

K led thee season has shown a_ substantial increase in as guests at the Metropolitan Opera for her per 

L ! nal volume of Civic Music concert bookings formance as Musetta in La Bohéme. She then met 
first per- brought an enthusiastic response from the large the entire group as the hostess at an after-th« 

ethove ‘sy of field representatives assembled from all opera supper party at Cyrano’s. Roberta Peters 

1, W he the nation. His congratulations for their suc- was hostess at an elegant buffet at the home of 

ion Kap. m CC ul efforts were received with the gratification her teacher, William Herman Impresario S 

id Floyd t ‘omes from knowing the details of a job well Hurok was host at a surprise luncheon replete 


Honolulu ut , Thic 
M. Kelly Phi 


theme permeated the entire series of with caviar and champagne—in the Boyar Roon 





ci rence sessions, which were conducted by D. 4 the Russian Tea Room. One of the most unusual 





gram Con-§ | ornetet, executive vice-president of Civic and evenings in many years was provided by Benn A Bebehee 
Concerto, of NCAC in charge of Civie’s Western division. and Sylvia Rabinof, who entertained with a de it 
s Grimes], ldition to Mr. Cornetet, Harlowe F. Dean, lightful Chinese dinner at the China Song res Reberta Peters with D. L. Cornetet, executive 
oar by the § Eastern Manager; George W. Fowler, Western taurant on Broadwa, = vice-president of Civic Concerts and NCAC 
, m@ Manager; and Robert H. Kuhlman, Eastern Field The Civic repre sentatives were guests of Lubo | 
c barite Ne Manager, addressed the conference and moderated shutz and Nemenoff at their annual Carnegie Hall fet supper, and the entire Civic. staff 
iphony, 18 j-< individual sessions. concert and were entertained by the duo-pianisis afforded the opportunity to admire the exquisite 
he Hono : The principal guests who addressed conference after the program at a supper party in the charm- objets d'art in their New York home. Art 
yo meee m sessions included Marks Levine, president of ing apartment of M1. and Mrs. Henry Souvaine Ferrante and Louis Teicher, duc pianists, enter 
ee NCAC; S$. Hurok; Alexander F. Haas, vice- The group also attended the Carnegie Hall ap tained and plaved for the group during cocl 
. ' president of NCAC, in charge of the Pacifie Divi- pearance of the Detroit Symphony as guests of in the Salon Bleu of the Savoy-Plaza Hote 
fi sion, and Thomas R. Reilley, secretary-treasurer Paul Paray, conductor, and Howard Harrington Climaxing the whirlwind pace maintained | 
oy of Civie and of NCAC. As summed up in his manager. Geremaue the entin conference Civic Concert 
Reng: remarks at the final conference session, Mr. Bot- Blanche Thebom was a charming hostess at Service and National Concerts and Artists ¢ 
» 8 rff sod: “The consensus clearly indicates that cocktails and buffet supper in her apartment, and poration were hosts at a gala cocktail party in 
— a our past success and the anticipated continuation Zadel Skolovsky was host for cocktails in tii the Crystal Suite of the Savoy-Plaza. Many promi 
a First of this are not the result of any radically new St. Regis Hotel. This party was scheduled for the nent personalities in the musical world, together 
aye Se techniques, -but rather point out again the validity opening day of the conference sessions. Mr. and with the artists of the NCAC and Hurok manage 
seta c of the basic principles of the Civic Music plan, Mrs. Alexander Brailowsky entertained with buf- ments, attended to honor the Civic sales staff 
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NCAC president Marks Levine (right) with the duo-pianists Pierre 
Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff 
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Left: Hilde Gueden 
and S. Hurok, head 
of Hurok Attrac- 
tions, whose artists 
are under the book- 
ing direction of 
B, A. Bakalar NCAC Musical America 
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Petit’s Ballets de Paris Returns 
To New York After Four-Year Absence 


By Ropert SABIN 


OLAND PETIT’S Ballets de 
Paris opened a season at the 
Broadway Theatre on Jan. 19, 


with a program of four ballets, of 
which only one, Carmen, was familiar. 
It was the first visit of the company 
to New York since 1950. There were 
newcomers among the leading dancers, 
including Leslie Caron, as guest artist, 
and Violette Verdy, and the company 
as a whole was excellent. 

The opening night was beset with 
difficulties of a technical nature. <A 
switchboard had broken down and the 
company had to go on without a full 
rehearsal with settings and lights. By 
the time of the second performance, 
on Jan. 20, which was the one I saw, 
most of these snarls had been combed 
out, and except for an occasional de- 
layed curtain, shouts backstage that 
sometimes drifted through before the 
curtain went up, and one or two slips 
in lighting cues, everything went 
smoothly, which is greatly to the credit 
both of the company and the harassed 
technical staff of the theatre. The 
scenery of the Ballets de Paris was 
extremely elaborate and complex. It 
was, in fact, the most substantial ele- 
ment in its performances. 

Ciné Bijou Eliminated 

By the time of the second perform- 
ance, also, one of the four ballets had 
been dropped, for an insert in the pro- 
gram announced that Petit’s Ciné 
Bijou had been eliminated because of 
the length of the program. Of the 
three that were left, the two new ones, 
Le Loup (The Wolf) and Deuil en 
24 Heures (The Beautiful Widow), 
did not measure up to Petit’s Carmen 
in organization, dramatic intensity, or 
theatrical cleverness. 


Le Loup has a libretto by Jean 
\nouilh and Georges Neveux, music 
by Henri Dutilleux, décor and cos- 


tumes by Carzou, and choregraphy by 
Petit The story is silly. On his 
wedding day, a bridegroom flees with 
a gypsy. The bride is tricked into 
believing that her husband has been 
changed into a wolf. She rushes into 


the arms of a real wolf, only to dis- 
cover that he actually is an animal, 
although he seems fond of her. The 
wolf grows on her, since he is “unlike 
men, incapable of weakness or lying.” 
When the villagers track him down, 
she defends him and dies with him. 

Petit could not do much with this 
material. Only in the pas de deux 
danced by Miss Verdy, as the Girl, and 
by himself, as the Wolf, did he con- 
trive to suggest the struggle of a 
Savage nature with human feelings. 
But it was in his make-up and his use 
of his hands rather than in his move- 
ment that he suggested the ferocity 
and animal nature of the wolf. 

Miss Verdy made the most of her 
roie; she appeared to be a gifted 
dancer as far as one could tell from 
the sketchy choreography. Claire Som- 
bert, as the Dancer, created a lusty 
and vivid figure. George Reich, a 
young American dancer, was excellent 
as the Young Man; and Jose Ferran, 
as the Animal Trainer who tricks the 
bride, danced well. I suspect that the 
Dancer was the gypsy and that the 
Young Man was the erring husband, 
but without confirmation from the pro- 
gram I could not be sure. The activi- 
ties on the stage left the matter open 
to doubt. Dutilleux’s score was weak 
and commonplace. But Carzou’s 
scenery was very pretty; it might 
have been too distracting had the bal- 
let been better. 

Deuil en 24 Heures is a pastiche, 
thrown together from familiar ma- 
terials without the wit and ingenuity 
that Petit has displayed on other oc- 
casions. Miss Caron revealed vivacious 
charm in the role of the giddy widow. 
Technically, she obviously has much 
more work to do to achieve the light- 


ness, line, timing, and strength needed 
for impeccable virtuosic dancing. But 
she danced gleefully and did every- 
thing she could to make her role 
interesting, and the audience liked her 
very much. Serge Perrault, a versa- 
tile dancer, had the role of the Se- 


Ferran was the short-lived 


and Miss Verdy and Mr. 


ducer; Mr. 
Husband ; 


Reich danced the roles of two on- 
lookers. Antoni Clavé’s décor and 


costumes, in revue style, were hand- 
some if undistinguished, but Maurice 
Thiriet’s score was merely dull. 

Colette Marchand, plumper than of 
yore, but still an exciting dancer, had 
the title role of Carmen. Much of this 
torrid work, which displays far more 
canny sense of what the public-at- 
large thinks naughty and_ thrilling 
that it does feeling for Bizet’s music 
or true choreographic invention, does 
not wear well. But Miss Marchand 
and Mr. Petit made the death scene 
very gripping, and the bedroom pas de 
deux had some people on the edge of 
their seats. 

The conductor for all the ballets was 
Jacques Bazire. Mr. Petit has as- 
sembled a company of generally cap- 
able dancers to whom he should give 
better material. Francesco Varcasia 
and Liliane Montevecchi should be 
mentioned, and the whole troupe de- 
serves praise for hard, faithful work. 


May O'Donnell and Company 
Hunter Playhouse, Jan. 10, 3:00 


Two new works, one of them a 
notable contribution to the modern 
dance repertoire, were included in the 
admirable program that May O’Don- 
nell and her Dance Company gave at 
Hunter Playhouse on Jan. 9 and 10. 
Miss O’Donnell had prepared a well- 
balanced series of works, which were 
excitingly danced by a _ carefully 
trained company of young artists. 

The major novelty, in its first per- 
formance, was Miss O’Donnell’s Dance 
Concerto, performed to Bela Bartok’s 
Music for Stringed Instruments, 
Celesta, and Percussion. It is one of 
the strongest and most inventive works 


she has done, and it met the tre- 
mendous challenge of Bartok’s music 
with almost complete success. Miss 


O’Donnell had planned the work very 
carefully. She herself was the central 
figure, and was on stage most of the 
time as a focus for the choreographic 
development, although the group took 
over various episodes in the composi- 
tion. The Dionysiac elements in the 
score were largely represented by the 
group of men, for whom she had 
created bold, virtuosic movement, 
which reflected the rhythmic energy 
constantly bursting forth in the music. 
The more lyric and mystical elements 
were represented by the women, while 
Miss O’Donnell’s role contained both. 
She did not make a rigid separation 


of these elements between men and 
women, but the contrast helped to give 
the work a sort of emotional counter- 
point. The ingenious use of a curtain 
and Tom Reddy’s excellent lighting 
also enhanced the effect of the Dance 
Concerto. 

The other new work, 
first performance, was 
Forest, a dance fairy tale to a Di- 
vertimento by Eugene Hemmer, with 
costumes by Esther Koven, who also 
designed those for Dance Concerto, 
Legendary Forest was diffuse, and it 
did not clearly define its animal and 
human characters, but it contained 
lovely episode in which Miss O’Don- 
nell seemed to be peering into an en- 


also in its 
Legendary 


chanted vista, as the wind blew her 
hair and skirts. The work needs 
severe cutting and reworking. Thie 


music was charmingly evocative of a 
fairly-tale atmosphere. 

The program also contained Miss 
O’Donnell’s overlong but interesting 
and technically bracing Dance Sonata; 
her beautiful Horizon Song, 
which she danced superbly; and Sus- 
pension, a profoundly interesting ex- 
periment in body tensions and unusual 
space relationships, with excellent cos- 
tumes by Charlotte Trowbridge and a 


S¢ lo 


fine mobile and platforms by Tom 
Reddy, as décor. 
The first-rate company includ 


Nancy Lang, Marion Andersen, Ma 
gery Gray, Marcia Crandell, Roy 
Graves, Curtis Hood, Norman Walker, 


Helen Kasinoff, Zenaide Trigg, Shel 
Handelman, Arthur Yahiro, Pet 
Saul, and Sophie Sienewicz. Ray 
Green was Miss O’Donnell’s mus 
director. Mr. Green and Mr. Hammer 
were the capable pianists in Mr 


Green’s score for Dance Sonata, and 
the musicians who played for Legen 
ary Forest were also skillful. 


Bach Festival Lists 
St. Matthew Passion 


3ETHLEHEM, PENNA. — The Bacl 
Bethlehem Choir, directed by for 
Jones, will be heard in the St. r 
thew Passion at its Bach festival t 
spring, as well as in the ee B 
minor Mass. The Passion will — 
the usual presentation of six cantata 
in the Friday program. 

This year’s Bach festival, the choir's 
47th, will be held on May 13, 14, a 
15. No announcement has been made 
of a repetition of the festival programs 
on a second week-end 
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REPRESENTATIVES AND ARTISTS 
AT CIVIC FUNCTIONS 


Lower left: Brian Sullivan and Iva Kitchell 


Upper left: Jean Madeira and Aijexander F. Haas, vice-president 
of NCAC and manager of the Pacific Coast Division of Civic 
Above: Civic's Margaret Wharton (rear) with the Concerteers 
and their accompanist, Aldi di Tullio. From left to right, 


seated, 


are Bruce MacKay, bass; 


Olivia Bonelli, soprano; 


Margaret Baxter, mezzo-soprano; and Attilio Baggiore, tenor 
Upper right: Harlowe F. Dean, Eastern Manager of Civic, with 


Bidu Sayao 


Lower right: Civic artists Claramae Turner and Alexander Uninsky 


(Photographs by B. A. Bakalar) 
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Caruso Recording Anniversary Observed 


Lucrezia Bori and Giovanni Martinelli join Gabriel Peyre (shown with a 

Stroh violin) in a recording demonstration for George R. Marek. On 

the wall is a plaque commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of Enrico 

Caruso's first recording session in studio 826 of Carnegie Hall, where this 
picture was taken 


was exactly fifty years ago today 
at the late Enrico Caruso stepped 
re an unprepossessing horn in 
826 of Carnegie Hall and sang 
rias into it, one after another, 
i flat fee of $4,000. 
ording had been going on for 
time before then, but the great 
s decision to entrust his art to 
ology marked an important turn- 
joint in the history of the indus- 
The prestige of his association 
ptly dispelled the hesitancy of 
musical personalities, and prob- 
helped more than anything else 
it the embryonic business on its 


\ Victor, for which firm Caruso 

ded exclusively throughout his 
(with the exception of two disks 

e in Canada prior to his United 

es recordings), on Jan. 26 paid 

to its all-time _ best-selling 

in the same studio that was 

used for his first recording session. 
(novanni Martinelli and  Lucrezia 
Bori were present to demonstrate 
how they used to record duets in the 
early days of the industry. Also on 
was Gabriel Peyre, violinist, 

was playing in the Metropolitan 
orchestra on the evening that Caruso 
made his official debut in 1903 and 
who also accompanied him in his first 


recordings. Mr. 
a_ bell-shaped 
type that was 
trical era; its 


Peyre had with him 
Stroh violin of the 
used in the pre-elec- 

underslung metallic 
chamber increased the amplitude of 
the tone so that it could be heard at 
a sufficient level of loudness. 

A highlight of the golden-anniver- 
sary observance was the unveiling of 
a plaque by George R. Marek, direc- 
tor of arists and repertoire for RCA 
Victor, who read a from 
Caruso’s widow to the assembled 
press and other invited guests. Mr. 
Marek also disclosed that the Caruso 
recordings were the only ones ever 
made that earned more royalties after 
the singer’s death than they did dur- 
ing his lifetime—a total of something 
over $3,000,000 since 1921 as com- 
pared to less than half of that figure 
during his career. 

An impromptu 


message 


highlight of the 
recent Carnegie Hall ceremony was 
an actual recording, on the same 
hand-cranked apparatus used by 
Caruso a half-century ago, of a few 
minutes of Mi chiamano Mimi by 
Miss Bori and a part of Tosti’s Ideale 
by Mr. Martinelli. Immediately after 
ward the recordings were played back. 
They were recognizable, of 
but absurdly primitive by 
standards, 


course, 
recent 





Hot and Cold Liszt 


Concerto No. 1, E 
flat major; Piano Concerto No. 2, 
\ major. Orazio Frugoni, pianist; 
Pro Musica Symphony of Vienna, 
Hans Swarowsky conducting. (Vox 
PL 8390, $5.95)*** ScHUMANN: 

minor, Op. 


Piano Concerto in A 
. pianist; Hague 


Liszt: Piano 


t. Clara Haskil, 
Philharmonic, Willem Van Otterloo 
nducting. Liszt: Piano Concerto 
No. 1, E flat major. Cor de Groot, 
pumist; Radio Philharmonic, Wil- 
m Ian Otterloo conducting. (Epic 
3020, $5.95) *** 


is interesting to compare the two 
different conceptions of 

21's ‘Pie Concerto No. 1, in E 
major, in these two recently issued 
recordings. Mr. Frugoni plays the 
work in melodramatic, sweeping style, 
with a bigness of tone and an aban- 
don that bring out its best qualities 
as a showpiece. One might call his 
Interpretation operatic, in a compli- 
mentary sense. Mr. de Groot, on the 
other hand, is cool and collected. He 
plays the music with an almost Men- 
de!ssohnian lightness, precision, and 
elegance. It sounds much less vulgar, 
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but (it must be confessed) much less 
exciting than in the Frugoni perform- 


orchestral accompaniments 
(quite rightly) reflect the same con- 
trast. The Pro Musica Symphony 
plays the music in sonorously power- 
ful if not always impeccably balanced 
fashion; whereas the Radio Philhar- 
monic is lighter, more brittle, and 
clearer in texture. Again, it must be 
conceded that the Viennese orchestra 
achieves a more convincing effect. 
But the de Groot interpretation has 
solid virtues and will probably be 
preferred by those who find the bom- 
bast of Liszt hard to bear, in any 
case. 

Liszt’s A major 
characteristic of nineteenth-century 
bad taste that it has the attractions 
of a museum-piece as well as those 
of a pianistically effective vehicle. 
Like one of those incredible drawing- 
rooms, in which every available inch 
was stuffed with overrich bric-a-brac, 
this music seems almost unreal to 
modern ears, accustomed to light and 
air and noble proportions. But Mr. 
Frugoni plays the work with under- 
standing and devotion. 

Epic has paired the Liszt E 
Concerto with a_ strange 


Concerto is so 


flat 


disk-mate. 


How wonderful the simple lyricism 
and fascinating texture of Schumann’s 
Concerto sound, after the Lisztian 
turgidity! Miss Haskil plays it elo- 
quently, in a contained but always 
sensitive style. The orchestral accom- 
paniment is well integrated, if not as 
tender and intimate in mood as it 
might be, especially in the Inter- 
meZZo., 


Schoenberg Quartets 


SCHONBERG: Quartet No. 2, F shary 
minor, for strings and soprano, Oj 
10; Quartet No. 3, Op. 30. Uta 
Graf, soprano; Juilliard String 
Ouartet. (Columbia ML _ 4736, 
$5.95) #** 

HIS album is Volume II of the 

Complete String Quartets of Ar- 
nold Schonberg, which have been re- 
corded by the Juilliard String Quar- 
tet for Columbia. As in its Bartok 
recordings, this ensemble plays with 
profoundest sensitivity to the spirit 
of the music. There is much more 
than supreme technical skill in_ the 
work of these young musicians. The) 
understand the nature and artistic 
necessity of Schénberg’s music, and 
they play it with a sense of convic 
tion and lifelong familiarity that 
makes it sound completely accessible. 

It is very interesting to compare 
the Second Quartet, composed in 
1910, with the Third Quartet, com- 
posed in 1927. Different in idiom, they 
are both profoundly romantic and 
subjective in spirit, for all their con- 
trapuntal ingenuity and __ structural 
skill. Now that the twelve-tone idiom 
is becoming the musical speech of in 
fants (at least of avant-garde in- 
fants), we can enjoy the Third Quar- 
tet for the formal beauty and sensuous 
excitement in it without worrying tor 
much about its modernism or un 
familiar texture. 

The Second Quartet sounds almost 
Brahmsian, in the light of the later 
Schonberg and his disciples. It is 
poignant, almost feverishly emotional 
music, which should win the hearts 
of conservatives who are always cry- 
ing for melody and feeling in music 
This quartet has both in abundance 
Miss Graf sings the fearsomely dif- 
ficult settings of Stefan George’s 
Litanei and Entruckung with an in- 
terpretative intensity that makes one 
forget their technical demands and 
think only of their musical signifi 
cance 

Incidentally, the authority referred 
to in the notes on the album no 
than five times as “Liebowitz” is no 
other than René Leibowitz 


less 


Three Americans 


WALLINGFORD: New Dance 
ALAN: Concerto for 
(Arevakal). COoweELL, 
Symphony No. 4. East- 
Symphony, Howard 


(Mercury MG 


RIEGGER, 
HovHANESs, 
Orchestra 
HENRY: 
man-Rochester 
Hanson conducting 
40005, $5.45) *** 


OR the general musical public not 
conversant with the music of 
Riegger, Hovhaness, and Cowell but 
eager to further their acquaintance 
with it, preferably via its less esoteric 
aspects, this recording should fill 
the bill very nicely. In each in- 
stance, the composer is disclosed in 
something rather less than his most 
advanced idiom and in pieces that 
have a certain immediacy of appeal 
either in their rhythmic or melodic 
structure or their subjective content 
In a word, all this music is about 
something and is thus easier for the 
casual listener. 

Riegger’s New Dance dates back 
to 1935 and was originally a piece 
for piano duet and percussion written 
for the Humphrey-Weidman Dance 
Group. Its attractions lie in_ its 
rhythmic and dynamic developments 
suggestive of South American dance 
patterns. Hovhaness’ Arevakal (com- 


too 
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Le my season 
Churcl 


— 


ing of the sun), as the 
is known in the Armenian 
had its first performance by the 
Orchestra Society in New York, 
der Thomas Scherman, just tw 
ago Its six short movements art 
ritualistic and thus both atmosphet 
and emotional. Two of them are n 
archaic little dance styles 

Henry Cowell’s Fourtl 

also known as the Short 


») years 


catches is many-sided 

one of his more _ bucoli 
which he seems to be 

music expressive of e 

rural culture but expressed in n 
terms. One does not discover 
direct quotations, but there ar¢ 
suggestions of hymn tunes, countr 
dances, and the like, 

period as well as the 

ter of the writing. 

Howard Hanson conducts 
these things with obvious sympat 
and sincerity, and the orchestra 
equal to the most difficult 1 
and sonorities 


aAssadbhes 


—R. | 


Weber’s Last Opera 


WEBER Oberon. Franz 
(Oberon), tenor 
(Puck), contralto 
(Resta), soprano, 
(Fatima), me 
Liebl (Huon of Bord 
Robert Titz (Sherasmin), 
tone; Frederil Sailor (Merm 
sopran ‘us and orchestra 

Rundf 


mducting 


Fehr 


Helene 
Hann 
»prano 
} 


any) 


the Sudd 
Vueller Y ( 
SPi 


W HEN writin: 
of a work vi 
concert hall o1 
a recording tha 
be desired for one 
it 1s customary to poin 
at least fills in our pu 
ticular school of writing 


composer s total 


unk, I 


is usually 
rically 
itself nor the 
especially distinguished 
grounds, though, it wot 
to arouse entl 
set of disks 
Weber 

difficu It 

deat 
excerpts 
Overture and the 
thou mighty monstet 
dramatic; at its worst 
a word 


a recor 
the hist mind 


music 


Uslasn 


into 
mat atever continuity 
exist between fairy courts 
sea, scenes in Bagdad and 
the court of Charlemagne 
Chapelle has been edited 
recording with the eliminati 
Spx ken dialogue (there aré¢ 
ing roles) and some of 

\ word on the libretto 
originally an English adaptation 
James Robinson Planché of the 
by Wieland. (Another of Wie 
poems, Dschinnistan, served as ¢ 
for Mozart’s The Magic Flute 
a parallel can be seen in Oberon 
knight Huon is sent by the king 
the fairies to rescue a maiden 
tress and is given a magic horn.) 
Oberon received 31 performances dur 
ing its first season in London, in 1826 
and subsequently all but disay l 
from the musical scene. It ha 
played in Germany from time to 
presumably in the translation used 
in this performance by the Sud 
deutscher Rundfunk, but very 
in its English version 

Hans Mueller-Kray, the conductor, 
starts off with a commendable reading 
of the Overture, but thereafter 
unable to inspire the singers to moré¢ 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Records and Audio 


(Continued from preceding page) 
than a routine performance. Franz 
Fehringer, in the title role, sings as 
if he were well acquainted with the 
Weber style, but the others do not 
for the most part. Miss Bader, as 
Rezia, sings the admittedly difficult 
Ozean with considerable effort. The 
recording is only adequate to the 
many beauties of the orchestral ac- 
companiment. —C. B. 





Strength and Health 


"ASALS 
Series. 
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FESTIVAL AT Prapes. Third 
! Schubert: Trio No. 1, B flat 
major, Op. 99. Alexander Schnet- 
der, violin; Pablo Casals, cello; 
Eugene Istomin, piano. (Columbia 
ML 4715, $5.95)** Schumann: 
Fiinf Stiicke in Volkston, Op. 102. 
Pablo Casals, cello; Leopold Man- 
nes, piano. Trio No. 1, D minor, 
Op. 63. Alexander Schneider, vio- 
lin; Pablo Casals, cello; Mieczys- 
law Horszowski, piano. (Columbia 
ML 4718, $5.95) *** 


N an age of widespread unrest and 
of hectic virtuosity in music, it is 
always a joy to encounter the artistry 
of Pablo Casals, which stands like 
a rock of strength and permanence. 
A lifetime of dedication to music has 


brought to Casals, as to Landowska 
and a few other supremely great 
artists, a soundness of instinct—not 
merely about art but also life—that 
makes the Prades festivals a lesson 
in more than music. 

There are several fine recordings 


of the Schubert B flat 
sturdier, 


Trio, but none 
warmer, and more musically 


profound than this one. At times, Mr. 
Casals cannot help dominating his 
fellow artists, so that suddenly the 


trio sounds for a moment like a work 
for cello with violin and piano obbli- 
gato, but this does not occur often 
enough to interfere seriously with 
balance and logic. Mr. Istomin, the 
youngest of the three musicians by 
several years, plays with notable feel- 
ing and musical insight. His per- 
tormance is that of a mature artist. 
_Clara Schumann found in the Fiinf 
Stucke in Volkston, composed in 1849 
and first performed on Schumann’s 
fortieth birthday at the home of 
friends in Dresden, “a freshness and 
originality” that “quite ravished” her. 
These qualities are still apparent to- 
day in these charming pieces, which 
need only sensitive interpreters to 
make them sound eloquent. Needless 
to say, Mr. Casals plays them su- 
perbly, and Mr. Mannes provides ad- 
se le accompaniments, 

The performance of Schumann’s 
Trio in D minor is also spontaneous 
and full of meaning. Mr. Horszowski 
could have pl iyed the piano part more 
sonorously. It is true that the piano 
part tends to cover the strings, but it 
is musically more important that the 
; inist should allow the full surge 
of the piano part to be felt than that 
the strings should always be promi- 
nent. The three artists play the 
Scherzo at a heady tempo with ex- 
citing brilliance, and the slow move- 
ment with introspective richness of 
emotion. —R. § 


Franck Exponent 


FRANCK: 
Trois 
disk a, 
(Classic 
and CE 

"THESE 

the 
lege in 
chairman 


Six Piéces (two disks): 
Piéces and Andantino (one 
Clarence Watters, organist. 

Editions CE 1014, $11.90, 
1015, $5.95) *** 

works are performed on 
chapel organ at Trinity Col- 

Hartford; Mr. Watters is 
chair of the music department at 
rrinity and director of music at St. 
John’s Church. The Trinity organ, 
designed by T. Tertius Noble and G. 
Donald Harrison and built by the 


latter, comprises 65 stops and 4,323 
pipes. The present recordings, super- 
vised by Harold Colt, Jr., are part of 
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an integrated series that will include 
the complete organ music of Franck 
and, in time, all of the respectable 
literature for that instrument. The 
reproduction is truly wide range, well 
balanced from top to bottom and free 
of the literally pillar-to-post reverber- 
ation that disfigures so many church 
recordings. Mr. Watters plays every- 
thing cleanly, rather coolly for a 
Dupré pupil, and perhaps too dispas- 
sionately for the fullest realization of 
Franck’s special brand of spirituality ; 
but his occasional lapses in the matter 
of mystic rapport—these things are 
purely subjective, admittedly — are 
more than offset by his unerring tech- 
nical skill. Classic Editions is due 
commendation for their relatively 
thankless explorations into repertories 
where other firms have not dared to 
venture. 


—J.L. 


Baroque Ensembles 


for Five Instru- 
La Pastorella) ; 


VivaALpi: Concerto 
ments, in D major ( 
Sonata for Flute, and 
Harpsichord, in A minor; Concerto 
for Flute, Oboe and Bassoon, in G 
minor; Sonata for Oboe and Hi: irp- 
sichord, in C minor; Concerto for 
Four Instruments, in) F major. 
Jean-Pierre Rampal, flute; Pierre 
Pierlot, oboe; Robert Gendre, V10- 
lim; Paul Hongne, bassoon; Robert 
Veyron-Lacroix, harpsichord 
(Haydn Society HSL-82, $5.95) *** 


— delightful 
luo, trio, quartet, 
typical of the best music being writ- 
ten by the Venetian school of com- 
posers during the Baroque period and 
offer whatever proof may yet be 
needed Vivaldi’s eminence and 
rightful position as precursor and in- 
spirer of Bach, at least so far as the 
new concerted forms were concerned 
The simplicity, and vet the rich and 
tasteful musicality, of Vivaldi’s hori- 
zontal lines are played with matching 
skill and style by this superb group of 
French musicians. The listener will 
be quick to discover, among other de- 
lights, the remarkable technique of 
the bassoon player. In his hands, the 
—s instrument performs almost with 


Jassc ON 


little pieces for 
and quintet are 


of 


the ease and flexibility of a clarinet. 
The. oboe, too, is a very sweet and 
fluent singer. 

R. I 
™ 
French Psalm 
ScuHMitt, FLorENtT: Psalm 47, for 


soprano solo, chorus, and orchestra. 
Denise Duval, soprano. Chorale 
Elisabeth eg nty. and Orchestre 
de la Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatotre, Ge orges Tzipine con- 
ducting. (Angel 35020, $5.95) *** 


OGETHER with the recordings of 

the Cherubini and Fauré Requiems, 
this disk completes the list of choral 
offerings in Angel’s first releases, and 
like the others, it is performed on 
native soil by native musicians. The 
result certainly has the stamp of au- 
thenticity, especially since it bears 
the composer’s approval. 

Schmitt’s Psalm 47, dated 1904, 
in the grand tradition of French re- 
ligious music, matured in the court 
chapels of Louis XVI and carried 
on to epic proportions by Sector 
Berlioz. It also has the dramatic 
punch of a work like the Verdi Re- 
quiem, though it relies more on sheer 
noise to achieve this effect. 


Abounding in clichés that make it 


sound rather dated, the Psalm 47 is 
nevertheless a valuable addition to 
the LP catalogue (the first entry of 


a work by Schmitt) as a sort of miss- 
ing link between the romantic school 
of Berlioz and a contemporary neo- 
romantic like Honegger. It reveals 
something of the latter’s sources in 
its brash orchestration and forceful 
choral writing. The soaring (and 
difficult) soprano solo, beautifully 
sung by Miss Duval, prefigures the 








Ancient Instrument 


Music ror Lute: Michel Podelski, 


lutenist. (Period SPL 577, $5.95) 
ob 
GENUINE novelty, beautifully 


played and recorded, is this col- 
lection of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century pieces for lute, the venerable 
grandfather of all stringed instru- 
ments. The origins of this lovely 
long-necked, fretted instrument are 
lost in oriental antiquity, but it 1s 
supposed to have made its way into 
Europe via the Moors and Spain, and 
it soon became a favorite both as a 
solo instrument and as an accompani- 
ment for singing. The indispensable 
companion of minstrelsy for hundreds 
of years, the lute took many forms at 
different times and places, varying 
from simple four-stringed ‘affairs to 
great structures possessing as many as 
23 strings, some stopped, some un- 
stopped. The lute was highly esteemed 
as late as the time of Bach, and Bach 


himself wrote some suites for it. The 
tone, being plucked, varies between 
that of harpsichord and guitar. 

Our present lutenist, or lewter as 
he might have been called in an earlier 
day, is a young Belgian still in - 
twenties who has appeared widely 
America as well as in Europe as a 
member of the Pro Musica Antiqua 
of Belgium, and his technique | would 
guess to be virtuosic, though we have 
few comparative standards to go by 
today. The music represented in this 
recording covers the period from the 
first known tablatures for lute at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, 
shown by a little trio of dances by one 
Toanambrosio Dalza, to a suite by 
Denis Gaultier dating from the mid- 
seventeenth century. Between are ex- 
amples of different national contribu 
tions, including those of the Preach 
Attaignant, the German Newsidler, 
the Spanish Mudarra, the Italian Go: 
zanis, the French Francisque, the Ital- 
ian Negri, and the English Dowland. 
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voices of 
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Roi David. 

Like Honegger at times, Schmitt 
tends to be self-consciously impres- 
sive in dealing with a religious sub- 


celestial 
Bacher 
of Le 


ject, but Mr. Tzipine manages to in- 
vest the performance with a sincere 
tone by means of judicious pacing 


and occasional oy subtlety. The 
recording is good, but cons sidering the 


scale of the work, could have been 
more spacious. Everything sounds a 
little too close to. Credit 1s given on 
the album cover, and rightly, to the 
organist, Maurice Duruflé, and the 
solo violinist, Georges Tessier. 

In accordance with Angel’s two- 
price policy, this disk is also available 
in a plain jacket at $4.95. i. » 


Oistrakh Recital 
TARTINI: 
Trill), 
Oistrakh, violin, and V. 


Sonata in G minor (Devil’s 
for violin and clavier. David 


Yampolsky, 
F 


piano. BEETHOVEN: Sonata in 
major, for violin and piano, Op. 24 
(Spring Sonata). ScHUBERT: So- 
nata No. 5, A major, Op. 162 
(Duo). David Oistrakh, violin, and 
Lev Oborin, piano. (Period SPL 
573, $5.95) ** 


| AVID OISTRAKH is generally 
considered to be Russia’s great- 
est violinist today. In this recording, 
as in all of his recordings that I have 
heard, he seems worthy of that repu- 
tation. His tone is sumptuous, yet he 
does not abuse vibrato or play merely 
for sentimental effect. His technique 
is wellnigh flawless; and his musical 
instincts seem to be as keen as his 
taste is discerning. 

In this album he plays familiar 
works, so that the listener can obtain 
an excellent conception of his style. 

30th Mr. Yampolsky and Mr. Oborin 
make it plain that excellent pianists 
are not difficult to find in Russia, 
either. This recording was processed 
from original master tapes. It is the 
best Russian tape yet released. 

—R. S. 


Gorin Sings Arias 


GREAT BARITONE ARIAS. 
baritone; orchestra 
Donald I “oorhee Ss. 


Igor Gorin, 
conducted by 
(Allied LP-3003, 


$4.85)*** Mr. Gorin puts his best 
foot forward in six favorite oper- 
atic excerpts With voluminous 


voice and ringing top tones, he gives 
his quite individual interpretations 
of the Prologue to Pagliacci; the 
Song to the Evening Star, from 
Tannhauser; Eri tu, from A 
Masked Ball; Largo al factotum, 
from The Barber of Seville; Di 
Provenza, from La Traviata, and 
Vision fugitive, from Hérodiade. 
Mr. Voorhees, the radio orchestra 
conductor, provides a sound accom- 


—R. 
—— - = — —— 
paniment, and all concerned benerit 
markedly by skillful microphone 
techniques and engineering knov 
how. 
R 
ye , . 
Virtuoso Trio 
BRAHMS. Trio for Piano, Violin, aid 
Cello, in B major, Op. 8 Par 
Badura-Skoda, piano; Jean Fou 
nier, violin; Antonio Janigre, cel 
(Westminster WL 5237, $5.93) **** 
The B major Piano Trio has a 


particular claim upon Americans 
for it had its very first performanc¢ 


at Dodsworth’s Hall on Broadway 
at llth Street, on Nov. 27, 1855 
It was performed by three me 


who made substantial — s 
to the musical progress of this 


tion: William Mason, piano; T he - 
dore Thomas, violin; and arl 
Bergmann, cello. The onan ! 


premiere of the work took wag n 
Breslau, on Dec. 18, 1855. The trio 
heard in this recording, adines 

is not the original version of 1855 
but the extensively revised version 
made by Brahms 27 years late 

Messrs. Badura-Skoda, Fournier, 
and Janigro play it beautifull 

with interpretative unanimity, in- 
vigorating zest, and genuine tende1 
ness in the moving Adagio. Mr 


Badura-Skoda still appears . col 
cert as Paul Badura-Skoda, but on 
this album he is called simply 


Badura-Skoda. And I hope that the 
author of the effusive (although 
informative) note wrote “eclectic” 
and not “electric” in the sentence: 
“This is not to say that the Opus 
8 is electric.’ 


KEY TO MECHANICAL 
RATINGS 


****The very best; wide fre- 
quency range, good balance, 
clarity and separation of 
sounds, 


no distortion, mini- 


mum surface or tape noise. 


Free from all obvious 

faults, differing only slight- 

ly from above. 

Average. 

*  Markedly In 
cludes dubbings from 78- 


impaired. 


rpm disks, where musical 
virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 
deficiencies. 
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Two Ravel Concertos 


Rave: Concerto in D major. for the 
Left Hand; Concerto in G major. 
Jacqueline Blancard, piano; Or- 
chestre de la Suisse Romande, 
Ernest Ansermet, conductor. (Lon- 
don LL: F7, $95)""" 


YHESE two concertos, the second 
T of which certainly was the fruit of 
Ravel’s hectic but highly remunerative 
visit to the United States in the 1920s, 
were written simultaneously and yet 
bear little musical relation to each 
other. The first, of course, is a very 
special case since it was particularly 
devised for the one-armed pianist 
Paul Wittgenstein, to be played by the 
left hand alone, and it is not stylisti- 
notable except in a_ technical 


cally ‘ : ! 
senst The Concerto in G, however, 
is a work clearly written under the 


influence of American jazz after the 


composer had spent many enthralled 
nights in Harlem and had _ heard 
George Gershwin play his Rhapsody 
in Blue. The framework, with Ra- 
vel’s flair for piquant sophistication, 
is olly classical. Ravel would no 

have considered writing an all- 
ou zz concerto than he would have 
a bussv sonata, so the inevitable 
Xa “twist” is there to give the 
" the signature of individuality. 
M Blancard plays both works bril- 


_and she is given bright, color- 
pport by Mr. Ansermet and the 
id Swiss orchestra. 


R. E 

Orchestra 
R Bolero; Alborado del Graci- 
Pavane pour une Infante Dé- 
te; La Valse; Rapsodie Es- 
nole. Orchestre Radio Sym- 


nique de Paris, René Leibowitz 
ducting. (Vox PL 8150, $5.95) 
Mr. Leibowitz can be a skillful 
| sensitive interpreter of Ravel, 
the performance for Vox of the 

L’Heure Espagnole with 
< same orchestra and an admir- 
able French cast had _ already 
proved. These orchesiral perform- 
es are not so satisfying in style, 
‘rous clarity, or tonal coloring, 
they are interpretatively sound. 
The Bolero and the Rapsodie Es- 
pagnole fare best. Mr. Leibowitz 
conducts La Valse with great en- 
ergy, but the playing sounds coarse 
| overdriven in 


and spots. A more 
poeuc and = subtly blended treat- 
ment would have been desirable. 


Mr. Leibowitz lets the Bolero work 
its own intoxicating effect, without 
trying to force a premature cre- 
and climax, as so many 
conductors do. The playing time of 
each piece is indicated on the label, 
an admirable idea, which will be 
especially welcome to those whose 
favorite hobby is the comparison of 


the performance durations of vari- 


scenda 


ous interpretations of the same 
works, 
—R. S. 
KHACHATURIAN: Symphony No. 2 
Nattonal Philharmomc, Aram 
Khachaturian conducting. (Colos- 
seum CRLP 136, $5.95)* During 
World War II there were a few 


performances of this 1943 product 


THE ONE AND ONLY... 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS 


February 1, 1954 


Jacqueline 


fa 


in New York and Philadelphia, with 


Blancard 


such able partisans as Leonard 
Bernstein and Eugene Ormandy 
lending their enthusiastic support. 
The music failed to find a place in 
our repertory, and the appearance of 
this first microgroove recording 
does not augur any restoration. The 
disk has all the acoustical felicities 
of a sidewalk telephone booth. Since 
the jacket notes remind us_ that 
Khachaturian never has set foo 
out of his native land, one assumes 
that the otherwise unidentified Na 
tional Philharmonic is a Soviet en- 
semble As nearly as it is possible 
to say on the strength of an inferior 
tape job, the orchestra plays to the 
composer-conductor’s satisfaction 
The piece is a sort of protracted 
Gayne with some old dependable 
Dies Irae thrown in; like all of 
Khachaturian’s writing it needs 
plenty of lush sound to be at all 
effective. The sonic ceiling here is 
decidediy zero. 


¢ 


J. L. 


1UMPERDINCK: Suite from Hansel 
and Gretel. GrieGc: Suite from the 
Incidental Music to Sigurd Jorsal- 
far; Two Elegaic Melodies. Royal 
Opera House Orchestra, John Hol 
lingsworth conducting. (MGM E 
3072, $4.85) *** The sound of MGM 
recordings has been improving 
steadily. This lot, made in Covent 
Garden, is tonally quite brilliant and 


reproductively well balanced. The 
performances are competent. The 
Humperdinck Suite includes — the 
Overture, Witch's Ride, Dream 


Pantomime, Act III Prelude, Gin- 
gerbread Waltz and Finale. From 
the Sigurd Jorsalfar score we hear 
the Prelude, Borghild’s Dream and 
the Homage, or Triumphal, March 
The shorter string pieces, Heart 
Wounds and the familiar The Last 
Spring, are turned out handsomely. 


Gieseking’s Schumann 


SCHUMANN: Davidsbiindlertanze, Op. 
6 (Urania URLP 7106, $5.95) 
*** Carnaval, Op. 9 (together with 
Mozart: Sonata No. 15, C major, 
K. 545, and Sonata No. 14, C minor, 
K. 457). (Columbia ML 4772, 
$5.95)** Kreisleriana, Op. 16 (to- 


gether with Bacu: English Suite 
No. 6, D minor). (Urania URLP 
7107, $5.95)*** [Valter Gieseking, 


piantst. 


TT HREE of Schumann's greatest pi- 

ano works are now available in 
performances by Walter Gieseking, 
who is one of the most distinguished 
interpreters of this music in the world. 
For Urania, Mr. Gieseking has re- 
corded the Davidsbiindlertanze and the 
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Kreisleriana; and Columbia has is- 
sued his recording of Carnaval, made 
in England in 1951. 

To play the Davidsbiindlertanze and 
the Kreisleriana, the artist must pos- 
sess not only a transcendent piano 
technique but a special understand- 
ing of the intimate and poetic charac 
ter of this music, a quality especially 
needed for Schumann that the Ger 
mans call Jnnigkeit, a sort of spiritu 
alized tenderness. Mr. Gieseking’s 
performance of the Davidsbiindler 
tanze is a model of everything that 
Schumann playing should be. | re 
ommend it to all young pianists as 
a model, for his fabulous virtuosity 
is always subservient to the spirit 
the music. Marvelous as some of the 
passionate, whirlwind 
quict, inward ones are just as men 
orable, for their exquisite feeling 
Seldom are the virtuoso and poet s 


dances are, the 


the 
happily blended as in Mr. Gieseking’s 
temperament. 


The listener wil is musicall 
trained should follow these perfor 
ances with score. He will marvel at 


the delicacy of phrasing and «¢ rit 
in such sections of the Davidsbiindle: 


tanze as Nos. 2, 5, 7, 11, 14, 17, and 


18. And he will probably not believe 


his ears in Nos 3, 6, 3, 12. and 13 
At fantastic speed, Mr. Gieseking’s 
playing retains complete clarity, cor 

trol, and beauty of tone. Nor should 
the smooth, luminous trills in No. 15 


be passed without mention 


Fantastic Moods 


Equally exciting and inspire 
bit wild in some passages, is his pet 
formance of the Kreisleriana cut 
wildness is one of the qualities 
needed in these fantastic mood 
character studies. No more tl 
opening page is needed to indicat 
how thoroughly Mr. Gieseking under 
stands the nature of this mus It is 
almost frenzied, as Schumann wanted 
it to be But the second sectiol 
marked Sehr innig finds Mr. Gie 
seking equally at home witl sci 
mann in his character as Eusebius 


the dreamer. Technically the perforn 
is full of marvels. Note the 
lightness and crispness of the figures 
in No. 5 and the surge of No. 7. M1 
Gieseking is also at his 
performance of Bach’s English Suite 
No. 6, on the other side of this re 
ord, What a pity he did not repeat 
the sections of the Gigue! He plays 
it in breathtaking fashion 

In his performance of Carnaval, 
Mr. Gieseking takes a dramatic, ro- 
bust approach that reminds 
Rachmaninoff’s interpretation of it 
Certainly no one since Rachmaninofi 
to my knowledge has so closely ap 
proximated the fantastic speed, dia 
bolic energy, and dynamic power oi 
Rachmaninoft’s playing of the Paga 
nini section. Some listeners will 
the intimate touch in sections 
of the work, but it is quite possible 
that Mr. Gieseking wished to empha 
size the bolder aspects of the music 


ance 18 


best in. the 


me ot 


miss 
some 


\t any rate, this is a notable per 
formance, whether one agrees witl 
every detail or not. He plays both 


of the Mozart sonatas included in this 
album beautifully. He recorded the 
C minor Sonata in England in 1938, 
wd the C major Sonata in France 
in 1949. We should be gateful to Co 
lumbia for preserving them for us. 


Returning Season 1954-55 
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interesting is Mr. Gie 
seking’s very different appr 
the transparent little C major worl 
(which Mozart himself said v " 

beginners”) and the musically pr 

found C minor Sonata. Young Mozart 
interpreters please take note! A 
Mozart should not sound alil 
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Record Industry 
Retains Trustee 


SYUOO OOO 
past for ea i the 


ual This repr 


receive a ten per cent Va 
put t 


tributed to the 


Florence Festival Tapes 
Released by Audiosphere 


\ collection of five pr 
tapes made during last veat 
ence May Festival at the Teatr { 
munale has been released 
sphere, Inc., of Livingston, N. J., as 
the first issuc f a project Ma 
Ke tival series Phe initia 
includes works by Schubert, Wa 
Brahms, Sibelius, and Debussy: \ 
torio Gui, conducts. The tapes are 
sued on seven-inch reels and are 1 ( 
to run at 7.5 inches per se 


Records for the Blind 
Issued by Braille Institute 


The American Record Clu ! t 


Blind, a newly instituted service the 
Louis Braille Music Institute 

make avatlable a librat re 
with Braille jackets and Braill rr 
The club's first release « 

twenty titles from the ( LL] 
catalogue 


Sergei Denham, Director 
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Boston Music Season Resumes 


Momentum After Customary Holiday Lull 


Boston 


LOWLY the music season is re- 

suming momentum now that the 

customary lull of the holidays is 
past. The first two concerts have been 
appearances by Robert Rounseville 
and Elena Nikolaidi. 

The former appeared in the _ ball- 
room of Hotel Statler on Jan. 6 at 
the season’s third Boston Morning 
Musicale, in aid of the Boston School 
of Occupational Therapy. Songs, espe- 
cially some of Schubert, showed Mr. 
Rouseville’s admirable and_ robust 
voice well, despite the early hour of 
the day, and some operatic excerpts 
likewise made good effect. He was ac- 
companied by Howard Burr. 

Though suffering from a cold that 
must have taken some of the beauti- 
ful sheen off her voice, Miss Niko- 
laidi sang like the glorious artist she 
is at Jordan Hall on Jan. 12. The 
program was remarkably good, in- 
cluding songs of Haydn and Mozart, 
Schumann’s Frauenliebe und Leben 
cycle, Canteloube’s celebrated collec- 
tion of songs of the Auvergne, and 
other items. Miss Nikolaidi was ac- 
companied by Stuart Ross. The con- 
cert was in the Boston University 
Celebrity Series. 

The only symphony thus far created 
by Henri Dutilleux, 37-year-old prod- 
uct of the Paris Conservatoire and a 
winner of the Prix de Rome, had its 
first American performances — by 
Charles Munch and the Boston Sym- 
phony at Symphony Hall on Jan. 8 
and 9. The work is one of size and 
complexity, perhaps (as only time can 


show) of stature. The traditional 
structure of the symphony appears 
nowhere in the passacaille, scherzo, 


intermezzo and variations finale which 
make its four movements. The idiom 
is brisk and pungent, full of small 
details of instrumental color and 
rhythmic play. Dutilleux is fond of 
using small groups of instruments, 
often beginning a phrase in one group 
and finishing it in another. Yet the 
intermezzo and finale are truly song- 
ful, and the orchestration there is 
more intimately blended. You can 
hear echoes of Honegger and Mil- 
haud, | think, perhaps even of Rous- 
sel, but the over-all impression is that 
of a large talent. 


Flutist in Ibert Work 


The remainder of the program 
brought the Overture to A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream of Mendelssohn 
(boasting some of the most delicate 
wind playing I ever hope to hear); a 
superb performance of Ibert’s Flute 
Concerto by Doriot Anthony, who is 
the fine first flutist of the Boston or- 
chestra, and a stunning re-creation of 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe Suite 
“age 

Nicole Henriot, the young French 
pianist whose technique is already stu- 
pendous, and whose musicianship con- 
tinues to grow, was soloist in two 
works at the Boston Symphony con- 
certs of Dec. 24 and 26. They were 
the E flat Concerto of Saint-Saens, 
a dusty old souvenir not worth re- 
viving, except for its occasional pages 
of fireworks, and Milhaud’s Suite 
Concertante, new to this country. 
This last- named is probably not ma- 
jor Milhaud, but it is music of beauty 
and vivacity. It “sings,” and it is 
contemporary. Auber’s Overture to La 
Muette de Portici and Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony, most nobly done, 
completed the program, which found 
Mr. Munch again at the top of his 
Gallic form. 

A small new work by Walter Pis- 
ton, Fantasy for Solo English Horn, 
with Strings and Harp, inspired by 
and intended to show the magnificent 
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English horn playing of Louis Speyer, 
was featured in the orchestra’s pro- 
gram of Jan. 1 and 2. The concerts 
began with Mr. Munch’s own skilled 
and unpretentious orchestral setting of 
the Bach Chorale-Prelude Now the 
Old Year Is Past and _ included 
Haydn’s Military Symphony and the 
wonderful old C minor Symphony 
by Saint-Saens. 

Paul Tortelier, the French cellist, 
who was a member of the Boston 
Symphony for two seasons directly 
before the outbreak of World War 
II, was soloist in the Haydn Concerto 


at the Tuesday evening concert of 
Jan. 5. He played it simply, accur- 
ately, and with a superb fineness of 


tone and bowing. It was companioned 


by the Bach-Munch transcription al- 
ready remarked, Brahms’s Variations 
on a Theme of Haydn, and _ the 


Saint-Siiens Symphony. 


—Cyrus W. Durcin 


New Orleans Season 
Is Best in Years 


NEw ORLEANS. quantity as 
well as quality of attractions the local 
season has proved to be the best in 
many years. The Philharmonic con- 





tinues to delight large audiences proud 
of their organization and its conduc- 
tor, Alexander Hilsberg. Among re- 
cent soloists with the orchestra have 
been Michael Rabin, whose dazzling 
technical equipment ‘and musical ma- 
turity place him in the top rank of 
young artists. Others whose talents 
shone effectively have been the oboist 
John Mack; Judith James, a thirteen- 
year-old pianist of remarkable gifts; 
the pianist Istvan Nadas, a former 
pupil of Kodaly and Bartok now asso- 
ciated with Xavier University; Helen 
Bullis, a very capable cellist; Bonnie 
Douglas, a member of the orchestra’s 
violin section; and most recently, 
Isaac Stern. ‘ 
The fall season of the Opera House 
Association concluded with two pro- 
grams that offered Alicia Alonzo and 
Royes Fernandez in the Black Swan 
pas de deux, Brenda Lewis in excerpts 
from Salome, and the Der Rosen- 
kavalier Suite, conducted by Walter 
Herbert. (Knud Andersson, assistant 
conductor, accompanied the dancers.) 
The New Orleans Opera Guild pre- 
sented the Sadler’s Wells Ballet in one 
subscription and two extra perform- 
ances, all to sold-out houses. Robert 
and Gaby Casadesus, who revealed a 
unanimity of style that defies descrip- 
tion, also appeared under Guild auspi- 
ces. Mr. Casadesus, as soloist, proved 
himself an artist of rare distinction. 
Another pianist, and a formidable 
artist, appeared in recital here. He 
was Walter Gieseking, who gave us a 
performance of the Mendelssohn 
Rondo Capriccioso that will not soon 
be forgotten. 
—Harry Brunswick Loes 


Minneapolis Symphony 
Launches Annual Tour 


MrinneEapouis. — The Minneapolis 
Symphony, under Antal Dorati, 
launched its annual winter tour on 
Jan. 30 with a concert in LaCrosse, 
Wis., in which Dame Myra Hess was 
the guest artist. During its five weeks 
on the road the rchestra will visit 
26 towns and cities, including New 
York and Boston, and will return 
to its home city on March 1. Eastern 
audiences will hear the orchestra under 
Mr. Dorati’s direction for the first 
time. 

The complete tour schedule is as 
follows: LaCrosse, Wis., Jan. 39; 
Wausau, Wis., Jan. 31; Winona, 
Minn., Feb. 1; Terre Haute, Ind 
Feb. 2; 4 eT Feb. 3; Blooming- 
ton, a Feb. Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Feb. 5; Saginaw, Mich Feb. 6; Mid- 
land, Mich., Feb. 8; Detroit, Feb. 0; 
Toledo, Feb. 10; Hanover, N. H., 
Feb. 12; Boston, Feb. 14; Amherst, 
Mass., Feb. 15; Providence, Feb. 15; 


New London, Conn., Feb. 17; Nor- 
w alk, Conn., Feb. 19; Stamford, 
Conn., Feb. 19: White Plains, N. \ 


Feb. 22; New York, Feb. 23: Scran- 
ton, Penna., Feb. 24; Hazleton 
Penna., Feb. 25; York, Penna., Feb. 
26; Warren, Ohio, Feb. 27; Park 
Forest, Ill., March 

3efore departing on its tour, tlie 
orchestra was heard in the first local 
performance of Bartok’s The Mira-- 
ulous Mandarin, in its regular Fri- 
day night concert on Jan. 29. The 
first return concert, on March 5, will 
feature Dame Myra Hess as soloist. 





YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


Yvonne de Treville, 72, coloratura, 
who sang Mimi in the first English- 
language performance of La Bohéme 
in New York in 1898, died at Mount 
Sinai Hospital on Jan. 25. Miss De 
Treville sang in operas and in con- 
certs. in almost every country of Eu- 
rone, as well as in the United States, 
following her debut in the Puccini 
opera at the age of sixteen. , 

Miss de Treville was born in Gal- 
vaston, Texas, and studied singing 
with Mathilde Marchesi in Paris. For 
many years she lived abroad, singing 
leading roles at the Opéra Comique 
and the Stockholm Opera. Her fre- 
quent concert and opet ratic tours took 
her to Petrograd, Bucharest, Berlin, 
Nice, Brussels, Vienna, Munich, and 
Cairo, where she sang with the Khe- 
dival | be peer She created the title 
role Louis Lombard’s opera Erri- 
ae in Switzerland in 1906. 

In 1912 and 1913, Miss De Treville 
returned tc the United States to tour 
with the Boston Opera Company and 
later went on concert tours through- 
out the country until her retirement 
in the early Twenties. During World 
War I she sang extensively in mili- 
tary camps and in veterans’ hospitals. 
She emerged from retirement briefly 
in 1933 to sing at a memorial cere- 
mony at the Brooklyn Museum ot 
Art. 

Miss De Treville has no 
diate survivors. 


imme- 


CLEMENTINE DE VERE 


Clémentine Duchéne de Vere, 89, a 
leading soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company from 1895 to 1900, 
died at the Mount Vernon (N. Y.) 
Convalescent Home on Jan. 20. Born 
in Paris, Miss De Vere made her 
debut in Florence when sixteen years 
old singing the role of Marguerite 
de Valois in Meyerbeer’s Les Hugue- 
nots. Later she sang in other Italian 
cities, and in France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Spain, Mexico, and Australia. 
She made her debut at the Metro- 
politan as Marguerite in a concert per- 
formance of Berlioz’ The Damnation 
of Faust. 

Miss De Vere’s repertory here in- 
cluded Violetta in La Traviata, Gilda 


Obituaries 


in Rigoletto, Micaéla_ in Carmen, 
Elsa in Lohengrin, Rachel in La 
Juive, and the role of the Infanta 
in Massenet’s Le Cid, which she sang 
in Metropolitan’s first production of 
the opera in 1897. 

Earlier Miss De Vere participated 
in the five-day festival presented by 
the New York Symphony and the 
New York Oratorio Society, with 
Tchaikovsky conducting, that opened 
Carnegie Hall in 1891. 


In 1892, Miss De Vere was mar- 
ried to the Italian conductor Rom- 
ualdo Sapio, who died in 1943. They 


had resided in New York since 1914, 
ana until recently Miss De Vere had 
continued to be active as a singing 
teacher. 


EMIL HEERMANN 


CINCINNATI.—Emil Heermann, 68, 
concertmaster of the Cincinnati Svm- 
phony for 36 years, died here follow- 
ing a brief illness on Jan. 13. Mr. 
Heermann was present for the open- 
ing of ~ orchestra’s season last 
October, but in December his health 
failed. Thor Johnson, conductor of 
the orchestra, dedicated his programs 
for the weekend of Jan. 16 to Mr. 
Heermann’s memory. 

A native of Frankfurt, Germany, 
Mr. Heermann began his _ violin 
studies with his father, the noted 
violinist Hugo Heermann, at the age 
of six and launched his own career 
with a tour of Europe in 1904. The 
following year he accompanied his 

father on a concert tour of Australia 
me the United States. 

In 1908, Mr. Heermann 
to this country to join the 
politan Opera Orchestra. 
season in New York he and _ his 
brother, Walter, a cellist, and their 
father joined the Cincinnati orches- 
tra, then conducted by Leopold Sto- 
kowski. He assumed. the concert- 
master post when his father returned 
to Europe in 1910. For many years 
he and his brother headed the Heer- 
mann Trio, and subsequently the 
Heermann Quartet and the Cincinnati 
Chamber Orchestra. 


returned 
Metro- 
After one 


ROLAND DIGGLE 


Los ANGELES.—Roland Diggle, 6), 
composer of more than 500 organ 
works and for forty years organist 
and choirmaster of St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church here, died at his home 
on Jan. 13. Born in England, Mr. 
Diggle was educated at the Royal 
College of Music in London. He be- 
came an American citizen in 1914. 
He was heard in recitals at both the 
San Diego and San Francisco Worl 
Expositions and toured the United 
States on several occasions. His syni- 
phonic composition Fairy Suite was 
played recently by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. 


EUGENE CHAPMAN 


Los ANGELES.—Eugene 
48, husband of Dorothy Kirsten and 
assistant dean of the University of 

California at Los Angeles Medical 
School died at his home here on Jan. 
22. Dr. Chapman earned his medical 
doctorate at the University of Iowa 
and did postgraduate work at Hat 
vard Medical School. He married 
Miss Kirsten on May 15, 1951, in 
New Orleans. Surviving, besides his 
wife, is his daughter by a previous 
marriage, Susan Chapman, of New 


York. 


Chapman, 


MRS. LOUIS PERSINGER 


Mrs. Louis Persinger, the former 
Angela Gianelli, concert violinist, 
died in New York on Jan. 14. Mr. 


Persinger is the former concertmas- 
ter of the Berlin Philharmonic and 
the San Francisco Symphony and is 
the noted teacher. 


MRS. THERESA ENWALL 


StocKHOLM.—Mrs. Theresa’ En- 
wall, wife of the Swedish concert 
manager Helmer Enwall, with offices 
here, died on Dec. 14. Besides her 
husband, she is survived by a sister, 
Lydia Lindgren, of New York. 


CONRADO DEL CAMPO 


Maprip.—Conrado del Campo, 73, 
Spanish conductor and composer of 
a number of operas, died here on 
Jan. 17. 
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Metropolitan Opera 





ae 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Jan. 13 


Time seemed to stand still and even 
turn back some years as Lily Pons, 
still the reigning coloratura of the 
dav, came upon the stage to sing her 
100th performance as Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, in her first appearance with 
the company this season and the first 
performance of the opera at the 
Metre polite in in two years. It was as 
Donizetti’s cheerless heroine that Miss 


Pons made her memorable debut on 
the same stage 23 years ago, and the 
role and the singer have been in- 
extricably identified with each other 
ever since in this country and through- 
out the world. There seemed to be 
sot disagreement, however, on the 
number of performances Miss Pons 
actually has sung. She herself thinks 
it must be many more than a hun- 
dre “After all, I make my career 
with Lucia,” she said to an inter- 
viewer. But maybe it only seems that 


way, since a hundred performances of 
suc!) an arduous undertaking as Lucia 


could well feel like a million to a 
conscientious singer. 

In any case, Miss Pons was as 
glamorous and beautiful as ever in 
th hundredth-or-more performance, 


an there were a freshness and spon- 
tancity in her approach that defied 
the traditional characterization of 
“m: ilowness” as applied to the thrice- 
familiar interpretations of veteran 
per‘ormers. The terrifying vocal dif- 
ficu'ties of the Mad Scene were ne- 
gotiated with assurance—even the two 
igh Es which are the acme of colora- 
u prowess. 
newcomer to the cast, 
a mgly favorable impression was 
Ettore Bastianini as Lord Ashton. 
Gilted with a fine voice and admirable 
staze presence, Mr. Bastianini prom- 
develop into a singing actor 
first rank. James McCracken 
did well with his first Normanno. 
Others in the cast were Jan Peerce, 
as always a fine Edgardo; Thelma 
Votipka; Norman Scott; and Thomas 
Hayward. Fausto Cleva conducted. 
—R. E. 


who made 


1S¢ lo 
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Tannhaduser, Jan. 14 


Szell, whose dramatic resig- 
from the Metropolitan Opera 
stall of conductors preceded this per- 
formance by only a few hours, allowed 
no hint of that disturbance to mar his 
conducting of the season’s fourth (and 
his last) performance of the new pro- 
duction of the Dresden version of 
a3 - auser. Throughout the evening, 
the work was firmly molded and com- 
pellit ia interpreted. 

The performance had other unex- 
pected aspects. Owing to the indisposi- 


George 
natu 





Astrid Varnay as Elisabeth 


February 1, 1954 





Lily Pons as Lucia 


tion of Ramon Vinay, Charles Kullman 
took over the title role. Although 
Mr. Kullman had had two rehearsals, 
he had never sung the part of Tann- 
hauser in public before anywhere. In 
view of this tact, his performance 
was a little short of astounding, for 
it was dramatically telling as well as 
vocally secure. His is not an ideal 
Tannhauser voice, but he know how 
to husband his resources and make the 
big phrases come through. 

Josef Metternich sang the role of 
Wolfram for the first time at the 
Metropolitan. He was thoroughly de- 
pendable in the role, as telling in the 
ensembles as in his solo passages. He 
sometimes had momentary troubles in 
keeping the softer phrases clear in 
quality. Mr. Metternich did not allow 
the celebrated apostrophe to the Eve- 
ning Star to droop, as it so easily can, 
if it is not carefully worked out in 
the singer’s mind. 

Regina Resnik was heard as Venus 
for the first time at the Metropolitan. 


It was not a role best suited to her 
voice or temperament, and she sounded 
uncomfortable in it, though she in- 
jected considerable dramatic vitality 
into the part. Her top tones were un- 
steady and unfocused, and the caress 
of the vocal line was missing. Heidi 


Krall, who appeared as the Shepherd 
for the first time at the Metropolitan, 
sang the air, which is much harder 
than it sounds, very charmingly. 
Astrid Varnay was in her best form 
as Elisabeth. Her dramatic compre- 
hension of the character was pro- 
found, and her voice had a sumptuous 


richness and evenness of quality that 
she has not always vouchsafed. Miss 
Varray is one of the very few dis- 


tinguished actresses among Wagnerian 
sopranos today. The rest of the cast 
was familiar, with Jerome Hines, as 
Landgraf Hermann; Brian Sullivan, 
remarkably good as Walther von der 
Vogelweide; Clifford Harvuot, as 
Biterolf : Paul Franke, as Heinrich 
der Schreiber; and Norman Scott, as 
Reinmar von Zweter. The chorus sang 
splendidly throughout the evening. 

R. 


ll Trovatore, Jan. 16, 2:00 


Appearing as Count di Luna in this 
broadcast Saturday afternoon _ per- 
formance, Leonard Warren made his 
seasonal bow at the Metropolitan, fol- 
lowing his European debut at La 
Scala in Milan. The special beauty 
of the baritone’s voice was once again 
in evidence, although as the opera 
progressed there were some disap- 
pointing lapses in his usual smooth, 
controlled tone production—almost as 
if he might have been suffering from 
a cold. The characterization was sure 
and efficient, carrying the force of Mr. 
Warren’s mature experience. Elena 
Nikolaidi’s Azucena, projected both 
vocally and dramatically with more 
assurance than in her first perform- 
ance of the role, had become a most 
admirable portrayal within its re- 


Strained terms. Zinka Milanov, Kurt 
3aum, and Nicola Moscona com- 
pleted the list of principal singers, and 
Fausto Cleva conducted. —R. A. E. 


Cosi Fan Tutte, Jan. 16 

The season’s first 
Mozart’s Cosi Fan 
those rare occasions in the opera 
house when everything is perfect 
Everyone was in good voice and sang 


performance of 


Tutte was one of 


beautifully; the orchestra played su 
perbly; the lighting and stage man- 
agement were flawless; and the audi 


ence responded with a glow of ap- 
preciation that warmed the artists 
One of the main reasons for this 
happy state of affairs was that the 
cast and conductor were exactly the 


same as they had been when the 


pro- 
duction was first given, on ioly 28, 
1951. Fritz Stiedry was obviously as 
much in love with the score as he 


had been at the premiere, and Eleanor 
Steber, Blanche Thebom, Partice 
Munsel, Richard Tucker, Frank 
Guarrera, and John Brownlee all 


sang 
better, with greater finesse and dra- 
matic delicacy than they had three 
vears ago. The fine points of Alfred 


Lunt’s stage direction were also much 
more clearly made. In short, it was 
an evening of true felicity for all 
concerned, including the audience. 
One of the tests of a Mozart singer 
is the color, flexibility, and clarity of 
the voice in mezzo-piano and piano 
passages. All of the artists, especially 


Miss Steber, came through this test 
with flying colors. The ensembles 
were beautifully blended and balanced 
To Mr. Tucker should go a special 
word of praise for singing the diffi 
cult runs in the sextet at the end of 
Act I with a precision and mobility 


for which he must have worked hard, 


for his is a heavy voice for such 
dexterity. Mr. Guarrera, too, had 
improved his phrasing and scale of 
dynamics. Miss Munsel retained her 


pert charm as Despina, but sang the 





Four Opera Singers 
Have Busy Saturday 


For the first time 


of 


in the memory 
Metropolitan Opera officials, four 
singers were heard in two operas on 
the same day, Saturday, Jan. 23. They 
were Charles Kullman, Thomas Hay 
ward, lifford Harvuot, and Paul 
Franke. In the afternoon they ap 


peared together in the broadcast per 


formance of 
Kullman as Eisenstein, Mr 
as Alfred, Mr. Harvuot as the 
den Frank, and Mr. Franke as | 
Blind Singing his second 
role of the day, Mr. Kullman pe 
trayed Prince Shuiski in the 
performance of Boris 
the cast Mr 
role 0° Missail; 
peared as Rangoni, 
the simpleton. 


Godounoft 
Hayward sang 
Mr. Harvnot 
and Mr 


same 


I ranke 


Fledermaus Mr 
Hayward 
War 


yr 


leading 


Ir 


evening’s 


In 
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role far more 
three years 
ance that 

world today 


elegantly than she 
This was a perfor 

any opera house it 
could proud ot 


ago 


Rigoletto, Jan. 20 


Leonard Warren 
first Rigoletto of the 
provided, as usual, the 
observing our leading 
in one of his top roles 
and dramatic point of 
Warren's performance 
mellowed and deepened 
From a vocal point of 
heard him sing this musi 
There were, naturally, many 
of power and beauty, but as 
ning wore on Mr. Warren’s 
tion seemed a bit fuzzy, and in 
last act there was impression 
tonal lapse and, perhaps, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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“Poetic and often evocative. 
Played with his customary mu- 
sicianship, clarity and musical 
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CORIGLIANO, Violinist 


“Gifted artist . . . warmly ac- 
claimed.” 
—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 
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—Detroit Free Press 
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Reutals in New York 





Musicians’ Guild 
Town Hall, Jan. 11 


The artists participating in the Mu- 
cians’ Guild’s second concert of the 
season were Joseph and Lillian Fuchs, 
heard in the first performance of a 
Duo for Violin and Viola by Quincy 
Porter; and the Kroll Quartet, which 
played Beethoven’s Quartet Op. 132. 
Porter’s new work is fluently written, 
with lively opening and closing move- 
ments and a slow movement contain- 
ing many expressive passages. Except 
for the imaginative use it makes of 
the two stringed instruments, fre- 
quently by contrasting freely moving 
melodies against ostinato patterns 
above or below, it produces no 
startling effects. The program opened 
with an articulate performance of 
Brahms’s Violin Sonata, Op. 78, by 
Mr. Fuchs, with Artur Balsam at the 
piano. The Krolls’ playing of the 
Beethoven quartet was musically alive 
and consistently refreshing. 

—C. B. 


Mischa Elman, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 12 


All the qualities that have endeared 
Mr. Elman’s playing to his admirers 
in the past were evident in this recital. 
The program presented, except for the 

3ach Chaconne, was designed to dis- 
play his highly personalized style of 
virtuosity to the full. His perform- 
ances were technically flawless and 
tonally lustrous, smooth and polished 
in the Nardini Sonata in D, yet rhap- 
sodic enough in the Allegro of the 


Mischa 


Elman 


César Franck Sonata. The whole 
sonata, in fact, was played with a 
lush, purplish emotionalism. Mr. El- 
man had two effective ways of ending 
his phrases here: one was to spin 
pianissimos to a fade-out, and the 
other was to end fortissimos staccato 
with an upward flick of the bow— 
both of which can be overdone. 

The violinist was most persuasive 
in the Glazounoff Concerto in 
minor, a work seemingly tailormade 
for him. His free treatment of the 
unaccompanied cadenza, with its ral- 
lentandos and accelerandos, its sudden 
dynamic contrasts, and its honeyed 
tones, enhanced and beautified the 
music. He applied the same treatment 
to the Bach Chaconne, but here it 
robbed the work of some of its 
character. 

Joseph Seiger provided excellent 
piano accompaniments. 


—R. K. 


Janet Seymour, Soprano 
Town Hall, Jan. 13 (Debut) 


Janet Seymour, a young American 
dramatic soprano trained in Paris, 
made her New York debut in a pro- 
gram that included arias by Lully and 
Gluck, songs by Duparc, Fauré, 
Chausson, Debussy, and Poulenc, and 
songs in English by Nordoff, Thom- 
son, Barber, Vaughan Williams, Bax, 
and Quilter. Her work was marked 
by musical intelligence, and elegance 
and refinement of detail, particularly 
in the French songs. The cleverly dry 
quality she brought to Poulenc’s Mu- 
tation, from Calligrammes, was out- 
standing in this regard. The voice it- 
self seemed a potentially superior one, 





big and full, but it appeared as yet 
unwieldly, and the soprano had dif- 
ficulty both in sustaining a steady tone 
and in imparting flexibility to fast 
passages. Edwin McArthur was her 
accompanist. —A. B. 


Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio 
Kaufmann Auditorium, Jan, 14 


One of the most rewarding cham- 
ber-music concerts of the season thus 
far was the one presented here by 
the Mannes-Gimpel-Silva Trio in the 
following program : Beethoven’s Trio 
in E flat, Op. 1, No. Frank Mar- 
tin’s Trio on Irish Folksongs; Three 
Nocturnes by Ernest Bloch; and the 
C minor Trio, Op. 101, by Brahms. 
These were performed with rare un- 
derstanding and with a technical per- 
fection hardly to be surpassed. 

Leopold Mannes, pianist and founder 
of the Trio; Bronislaw Gimpel, vio- 
linist; and Luigi Silva, cellist, are 
first-rate performers who _ blend, 
rather than submerge, their individual 
characteristics into a homogeneous 
unit; yet each artist is allowed a cer- 
tain freedom of action, and the give- 
and-take between them makes for 
spontaneous and vibrant performances 
Mr. Mannes, unlike some chamber- 
music pianists, is not afraid to be 
heard as well as seen. When he had 
ringing chords to play, as in the 
3rahms, they rang out, and where 
the piano had the lead he let it speak 
eloquently; yet nowhere throughout 
the program was there a suggestion 
of imbalance or of overshadowing. 
The ensemble’s playing in the Bee- 
thoven Trio had the uninhibited inti- 
macy of a three-way conversation be- 
tween true and tried friends. It was 
warm and stimulating. 

Frank Martin’s Trio on Irish Folk- 
songs, published in 1925, proved to be 
a work of more than usual interest 
and gave the performers an oppor- 
tunity to indulge in a variety of color- 
istic effects imitative of fife and drum, 
bagpipes, and concertinos. Through- 
out the entire work modern harmonies 
spice the archaic and sometimes modal 
flavor of the Irish melodies on which 
the Trio is based. The Mannes-Gim- 
pel-Silva Trio played the work with 
all the artistry at their command, as 
indeed they did the entire program. 


Adolphe Frezin, Cellist 
Town Hall, Jan. 14, 3:00 


Adolphe Frezin’s recital was satis- 
fying in every respect. The Belgian 
cellist, formerly a member of the 
Paganini Quartet, chose a program 
that reflected his musical integrity. 
There were no transcriptions or show- 
pieces among the works he played, 
which comprised Eccles’ Sonata in G 
minor; Bach’s Suite No. 2 in D minor 
(for unaccompanied cello); Schu- 
mann’s Adagio and Allegro, Op. 70; 
Locatelli’s Sonata in D major; and 
Poulenc’s Sonata for Cello and Piano. 
Mr. Frezin played all of these works 
with thorough musicianship, technical 
finesse, and smooth, if not large, tone. 
While the cellist maintained a high 
standard of performance throughout 
his recital, it was in the classical 
works, which seemed temperamentally 
most suited to his poised, polished 
style, that he achieved the best results. 
The Locatelli sonata, with its rippling 
scales and deft phrasing, was perhaps 
the high point of an altogether grati- 
fying afternoon. Fritz Kramer was 
the accompanist. —A. B. 


William Stevens, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 18 (Debut) 


The young Canadian pianist Wil- 
liam Stevens, making his debut in this 
recital, revealed a_style of playing 
that was subtly refined and intimate, 
one that within its small dynamic 


frame stressed delicate sonant values 
and a singing legato. His playing 
was notable, too, for clarity of finger 
articulation and musicianly phrasing, 
These qualities were strikingly dem- 
onstrated in the pianist’s perform. 
ances of short pieces by Frescobaldi, 
Rossi, and Graun, and in a Haydn 
E flat Sonata—the largest of that 
master’s works in this form. 
The lyrical passages in the Chopin 
3 minor Sonata were likewise beauti- 
fully sung on the keyboard, but the 
opening and closing movements lacked 
the necessary fire and passion to make 
them really effective. Two Raclimani- 
noft preludes and the Prokofieff Toc- 
cata, for all the wealth of color and 
finger dexterity displayed in them, 
needed a more flaming virtuosity t 
set them off than the pianist had at 
his command. Mr. Stevens’ glowing 
performance of the Haydn sonata, on 
the other hand, with its exquisitely 
balanced phrases, its myriad nuances 
and sparkling runs, and its faith/ul 
mirroring of every capricious movd, 
more than compensated for the lack 
of bravura in Mr. Stevens’ pianis: 
elsewhere. 
—R. Kk 


Eugene Gash, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 19 


Eugene Gash limited his program 
to tour composers, presenting the 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Orchestras in New York 





(Continued from page 7) 
of Detroit, has done a good job. The 
new orchestra is a precision instru- 
ment of high quality. Its attacks and 
releases were impeccable ; the intona- 
tion of the various choirs, singly and 
in combination, was never in ques- 
tion, and there were the vivacity, the 
esprit de corps, and the bright-eyed 
alertness of a young, enthusiastic or- 
ganization determined to make _ the 
most of every moment and give the 


best it had all of the time. 

Led by their well-known concert- 
master, Mischa Mischakoff, who left 
the NBC Symphony to take this post, 


the Detroit musicians obviously were 
very much on their mettle. Beginning 
with the Weber overture, they worked 
{ way through a list of Romantic 
Impressionistic staples well chosen 

t isplay now this, now that facet 
e orchestra’s riches. There are 
outstanding individual musicians 

ig the first-chair men and else- 
where in the orchestra, but, as could 
been anticipated by anyone with 


mich experience of new orchestras, 
t string section took first honors, 

wed closely by the brass. The 
woodwinds functioned admirably as a 
choir and so did the ‘horns. The 
| ission was strong and accurate. 


Ir. Paray is a polished, masterful 


( luctor, and he made the orchestra 
nore and more flexible and communi- 

ve as the program proceeded. He 
vi t his ion in the dramatic Finale 


the Seventh Symphony and_ the 
\\agner excerpts. He also gave an 





Paul Paray 


atmospherically effective account of 
the Duruflé dances, which were pleas- 
ant enough little pieces of late-nine- 

teenth-century French derivation. 
Given the patina that can come t 
any ensemble only after some years 
of playing together, the Detroit Sym- 
phony should have little difficulty in 
winning a place among the top sym- 

phonic organizations of the day. 
R. E. 


Tortelier and Nies-Berger 
with Boston Symphony 


Charles Munch, 
cellist ; 
Car- 


Boston Symphony, 
conductor. Paul Tortelier, 
Edouard Nies-Berger, organist. 
negie Hall, Jan. 16, 2:30 


Chorale, The 


Chorale Prelude and 
f Bach-Munch 


Old Year Is Past.... 


Variations on a Theme of Haydn. 
Swh ede eeeaeestsstweawe ee Brahms 
Cello Con erto in D aydn 
with organ. 


ay No. 3, 
SY P ° Saint-Saéns 
Not for a long time have the Boston 

strings sung so beautifully as they did 

in Mr. Munch’s eloquent transcription 

of the familiar Bach music. Nor are 
we accustomed to such carefully canti- 
levered Brahms; the contrapuntal es- 


sence of the score was revealed with 
utmost clarity as the structure was 
allowed to assume its perfect archi- 
tectural proportions; there was no 


rhythmic distortion anywhere. 

Paul Tortelier’s conception of the 
Haydn Concerto was highly individual. 
in the outer movements he tended to 
produce an edgy tone, and its over- 
whelming size minimized the requisite 
rapport with the orchestra and gave 
an inappropriate coolness to the whole. 
There was no gainsaying the artist’s 
fabulous technique, however, although 
one would have settled for less power 
in exchange for more lyricism, and 
in the Adagio the soloist’s darkest, 
richest tones emerged to dispel the 
thinness that otherwise threatened the 


effectiveness of his technically excit- 
ing pertormance. 
The concluding Saint-Saéns work 


has been one of Mr. Munch's special- 
ties for vears, and this occasion pro- 
vided no grounds for disputing his 
primacy with it. 


. & 


Kostelanetz Launches 
Philharmonic Pops Series 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Andre Kostelanetz conducting. Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 16: 
Roman Carnival Overture Berlioz 
Moter Goose ... . Ravel 
Bolere Soe ee 
Wedding Suite, from the ballet 
The Stone Flower.... . . Prokofieff 
(First New York Performance) 
Der Rosenkavalier Suite Strauss 


Bess. . . Gershwin-Bennett 

This was the first of three Saturday 
evening concerts that Andre Kostelan- 
etz will conduct this winter. Their 
purpose, as stated by the Philharmonic 
Society, is to “reach out to a wider 
audience, to create a broader base of 
support for the orchestra’s concerts, 
and to fill the gap between the great 
uublic at large and the programs of- 
fered on the regular subscription 
series”. If a capacity house and a 
hundred or more standees is any in- 
dication, it must be said that the series 
is off to a good start. 

There is another reason to believe 
in the success of this venture. An en- 
thusiastic audience heard what 
amounted to a very good Pops pro- 
gram, nicely balanced, though not 
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widely representative, and spiced with 
a local premiere. The Wedding Suite 
from Prokofieff’s ballet The Stone 
Flower proved to be a thoroughly in- 
gratiating set of dances written in a 
stvle characteristic of some of the 
composer's later orchestral works, like 
Winter Holiday and the Seventh Sym- 
phony 

Some mention should be made, how 
ever, of the maner in which Mr. 
Kostelanetz dealt with some of the 
standard works in this program 
Generally speaking, his readings were 
scaled for the out-of-doors where dy- 
namic subtleties have to be sacrificed 
in order that the orchestra may be 
heard from a distance of several hun 





Paul Duckworth 


Andre Kostelanetz 


dred vards, In the concert hall this 
procedure results in noticeable distor- 
tion. The Berlioz and Strauss works 


suffered only slightly, though the 
transparency of their scoring was 
often lost in thunderous climaxes 


Ravel’s Bolero, as is often the case, 
was really whipped up, but the 
Gershwin-Bennett score seemed ad 
mirably cut to the conductor's ap 
proach 


Oe 


Hess Plays 
Second Mozart E flat Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


Bruno Walter conducting Myra 
Hess, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan 
i, 2: 
Overture to Cosi Fan Tutte; Piano 
Concerto, E flat, K. 449 Mozart 
Symphony No. 1.. Brahms 


This entire concert was one of the 
most memorable I have ever heard 
from the Philharmonic-Symphony un- 
der any conductor and with 
loist. It was an afternoon of 
delight in great music, in which the 
performing artists seemed to be just 
as stirred in revealing as the listeners 


any Ss 


sheer 


were at discovering new beauties in 
familiar works. 
As she launched into the finale of 


the Mozart concerto, a smile of felic 
ity crossed Dame Myra’s face. She 
was obviously savoring every measure 
of this divinely lovely and spontane 
ous score, and Mr. Walter and the 
orchestra provided her with flawless 
collaboration. Every phrase was ex- 
quisitely (but never preciously or af 
fectedly) turned; the melodies sang 
like voices; and the profounder phases 
of the music were fully ihandaad 
On Thursday, Dame Myra and Mr 
Walter had offered Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto in E flat, K. 271, and it was 
a happy thought to perform the later 
E flat Concerto on Sunday. It is one 
of Mozart’s greatest, and not too 
often played. 

The smart young things of the criti- 
cal world have begun a_ wrecking 
campaign on Brahms in recent years. 
I only hope some of them heard this 
magnificent performance of the First 
Symphony. Faults it has, but it is 
unquestionably great music, music 
that has both the substance and spirit 
to entitle it to a place among the 
enduring masterpieces of art. 

—R. S. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Kirkpatrick Edition 
Of Scarlatti Sonatas 


The publication by G. Schirmer of 
Sixty Sonatas by Domenico Scarlatti, 
in two volumes, edited in chronologi- 
cal order from the manuscript and 
earliest printed sources by Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, will be welcomed by pianists 
and harpsichordists alike. It is a 
major achievement, which should do 
much to center attention upon a com- 
poser who is still (amazingly enough) 
too little played and too little under- 
stood. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick writes in his pref- 
ace to the edition that he chose the 
sixty sonatas “to represent as directly 
as possible the expressive range of 
Scarlatti’s harpsichord music and the 
evolution of his style. They also 
supplement my Domenico Scarlatti 
(Princeton University Press, 1953). 
To this book I refer the student and 
player of Scarlatti for the fullest yet 
available account of his life and back- 
ground, for a detailed account of his 
keyboard music and the instruments 
for which it was written, for general 
recommendations concerning perform- 
ance, for a copiously illustrated essay 
on Scarlatti’s ornamentation, and for 
complete catalogues of the sonatas 
and their sources.” It will be seen 
what enormous labor went into the 
preparation of this edition. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick points out that 
“Scarlatti’s stature as a composer has 
been obscured in all hitherto pub- 
lished editions, not only by editorial 
interferences with his text but by the 
indiscriminate mixing of early and 
late works, and by the ruthless sepa- 
ration of the many sonatas that were 
conceived in pairs. The present edi- 
tion is the first that presents Scarlatti 
sonatas in chronological order, and 
that respects their original pairwise 
arrangement.” 

Wisely, Mr. Kirkpatrick has re- 
frained in the text from indications 
for performance, but his richly in- 
formative preface to this edition takes 
up such problems as fingering, orna- 
mentation, phrasing, melodic and har- 
monic inflection, tempo and rhythm, 
and dynamics. He writes that his own 
specific ideas regarding the interpreta- 
tion of the sonatas will illustrate 
themselves far better in his recorded 
performances of these sixty sonatas 
(issued by Columbia). Seldom, if 
ever, has music been so fully illumi- 
nated, by a biography, a textual edi- 
tion, and a series of recordings, all 


made by the same person within a 
short range of time. 

Volume II contains notes on the 
text revision. Both volumes are illus- 
trated with facsimiles of pages from 
various sources used by Mr. Kirk- 
patrick. The index to the sixty son- 
atas includes the Longo numberings 
for those that also appear in the 
Longo edition. The statement of edi- 
torial policy and the notes on the text 
of the sonatas are further evidences 
of scrupulous scholarship and clarity. 
Let us hope that the success of this 
edition will encourage Schirmer to is- 
sue a complete edition of Scarlatti by 
Mr. Kirkpatrick. 

—R. S. 


Orchestral Scores 
By Ward, Still, and Bales 


Robert Ward’s Adagio and Allegro 
is a short one-movement work scored 
for large orchestra. Its style is Ameri- 
can-romantic after the manner of a 
composer like Howard Hanson, al- 
though its harmonic language is by 
no means so opulent. Be this as it 
may, there is an enormously irritating 
squareness to the phraseological struc- 
ture of the lines, and the orchestra- 
tion, although appropriately sonorous, 
could not very easily be more safe or 
conventional. (Southern Music Pub- 
lishing Company). 

Southern and its affiliate Peer Inter- 
national have also released treatments 
of folk music by two composers. 
30th works are for string orches- 
tra. William Grant Still’s piece, which 
is called Danzas de Panama, is by far 
the more interesting simply because a 
craft of instrumentation and composi- 
tion is clearly in evidence. Richard 
Bale’s Music of the American Revolu- 
tion, Suite No. 1, is, on the other 
hand, a plain and essentially literal 
setting of his evocative, if rather in- 
consequential, source material. 


—W. F. 


Songs by Erich J. Wolff 
Reissued with New Texts 


Eleven songs by Erich J. Wolff, in 
American editions with new English 
texts, have been released by the Har- 
monia Publishing Company, of Free- 
hold, N. J. Others are to follow. 
Among the distinguished singers for 
whom Wolff acted as accompanist 
were Teresa Schnabel and Elena Ger- 
hardt. During her tour of the United 
States just before World War I, Ger- 


hardt brought Wolff with her as her 
accompanist and sang many of his 
songs on her programs. But during 
this tour Wolff contracted pneumonia 
and died in New York. The outbreak 
of World War I prevented further 
importation of his songs. After the 
war they began to be imported again, 
but the rise of the Hitler regime 
caused them to be banned in Germany. 
During World War II the original 
music plates were lost. Now they are 
again being issued freely. 

The eleven songs in this first series 
being published are: I Am So Alone 
(Ich bin so allein; Je suis solitaire) ; 
The Whole Wide World (Die ganze 
Welt mit all ihrem Glanz); God's 
Garden (Gottes Garten) ; Since You're 
Near (Seit du da bist) ; Take Me and 
Take My Roses (Nimm mich und 
meine Rosen); From Heart to Heart 
(Von Herz zu Herz; O Cor Mortal) ; 
Memories (Erinnerung); Harvest 
Home (Erntefest); From Me to Thee 
(Von mir zu dir); Melodies (Melo- 
dien; Mélodies); Love Me (Liebe 
mich; Sono tua). 

German and English texts are pro- 
vided in all cases, and when Italian 
or French versions have been added 
the listing indicates this. All of the 
songs are available for low or medium 
voice. 


New Works 
By Israeli Composers 


Three works by two composers have 
been published by Israeli Music Pub- 
lications. Paul Ben-Haim’s Three 
Songs Without Words is intended for 
vocai as well as instrumental perform- 
ance. The music is evocative of the 
East, although its pungent harmonies 
are derived from _ contemporary 
French music. There is nothing very 
remarkable here, but I rather like the 
sound of these pieces and, practically 
speaking, they are quite manageable. 

Herbert Brun is a young Israeli 
composer who works in the twelve- 
tone technique. He has published two 
sonatinas, one for flute alone, the 
other for violin alone. The point of 
the twelve-tone system has always 
seemed to me to be the possibilities it 
offers for polyphonic and, thus, rhyth- 
mic freedom. It is strange, then, to 
come upon a composer who has used 
the technique for almost exclusively 
monodic writing end who has, at the 
same time, produced music of such re- 
markable rhythmic rigiditv. Neither 
of these works is easy to make sound, 
by the way. 
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Instrumental 
Solo Novelties 
Violin and Piano 


Fantasie Orientale 
—Cyril Scott 








Lotus Land Scott-Kreisler 


1.00 
Flute and Piano 
Scherzo Brilliante 
—Georges Dorlay 





1.00 bs 
Sarabande. . Rameau-Barrere 
75 
Oboe and Piano 
Concerto ...... Cyril Scott 
2.50 





Chansonette 
—Hamilton Harty 
1.00 
Bassoon and Piano 
Concerto in D .... Eric Fogg 
2.00 
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First Performances in 


Choral Works 


Craig, William: Sanctus and Benedictus 
(Chamber Choral Music Ensemble, Jan. 
16) 

Harrison, Lou: Mass for Male and Female 
Voices, Trumpet, Harp, and Strings (Col- 
legium Musicum of New York, Jan. 24) 


Dance Scores 

Dutilleux, Henri: Le Loup (Ballets de Paris 
Roland Petit, Jan. 19) 

Hemmer, Eugene: Divertimento 
O'Donnell, Jan. 10) 

Petit, Pierre: Ciné Bijou (Ballets de Paris 
Roland Petit, Jan. 19) 

Thiriet, Maurice: Deuil en 24 Heures (Bal- 
lets de Paris Roland Petit, Jan. 19) 


Violin Works 
Bacewicz, Grazyna: Fourth Sonata (George 
Szpinalski, Jan. 17) 
Badings, Henk: Sonata (1933) 
Kurtz and Otto Hertz, Jan. 13) 
Bricken, Carl: Second Sonata 
Szpinalski, Jan. 17) 

Sertte, Francois: Sonatina (George Szpinal- 
ski, Jan. 17) 
Veretti, Antonio: 
ski, Jan. 17) 


Chamber Works 


Kahn, Erich Itor: Music for Ten Instru- 
ments and Soprano (ISCM concert, Jan. 
24) 


(May 


(Arved 


(George 


Sonata (George Szpinal- 


Lessard, John: Octet (Philharmonic Cham- 
ber Ensemble, Jan, 23) 


New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 


Brott, Alexander: Delightful Delusions (Na- 
tional Orchestral Association, Jan. 11) 
Durufleé, Maurice: Deux Danses—Danse 
Lente, Tambourin (Detroit Symphony, 

Jan. 15) 
Dutilleux, Henri: 
phony, Jan. 13) 
Johnson, Harriet: Chuggy and the Blue Ca- 
boose (Little Orchestra Society, Jan. 16) 
Prokofieff, Sergei: Wedding Suite, from the 
ballet The Stone Flower (New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Jan. 16) 


Symphony (Boston Sym- 


Operas 


Gluck, Christoff Willibald: Paride ed Elena 
(American Chamber Opera Society, Jan. 
15 


Gretchaninoff, Alexander: Dobrinya Niki- 
titch (third act) (Balalaika Symphony, 
Jan. 23) 


Works for Bandoneon 


Castro, Juan José: Sonatina 
(Alejandro Barletta, Jan. 14) 

Galan, Natalio: Cuban Sonata for bandoneon 
(1953) (Alejandro Barletta, Jan. 14) 

Salas, Juan Orrego: The Little Suite for 
Bandoneon (Alejandro Barletta, Jan. 14) 


Piano Works 


Betts, Lorne M.: Suite for Piano (Patricia 
Grant Lewis, Jan. 17) 

Turel, Severin: Twelve Sketches: 
Rhapsody (Turel Severin, Jan. 21) 


Campestre 


Polish 





Herbert Fried—Graphic House 
Karl Haas and Samuel Barber 


Chamber Group 
Commissions Septet 


Detroit.—The Chamber Music So- 
ciety of Detroit, which is observing 
its tenth anniversary this season, |ias 
commissioned a work from Samuel 
Barber in honor of the milestone. karl 
Haas directs the group. 

An unusual feature of the project 
was direct financial contribution by 


the public to the commission fund, «nd § 


Mr. Barber has said that it was this 
popular support that helped induce 
him to accept the commission. ‘lhe 
finished composition will be a Sep-et, 
for three woodwinds, three strings, 
and piano. 


Churches Underwrite 
New Religious Works 


Plans to commission American 
composers to write Protestant church 
music, including a series of major 
choral works, 
first meeting of a new commission 
formed by the National Council of 
Churches of Christ. The Commission 
on Music, of which Thor Johnson 
has been named chairman, has as its 
aim “a kind of renaissance of the 
spirit of Protestant church music” ; it 
will help the council’s thirty constitu- 
ent communions rediscover their musi- 
cal traditions and encourage the writ- 
ing of new music with religious sig- 
nificance to be played in the concert 
hall as well as the church. 

Mr. Johnson stated that the com- 
mission was taking as its model the 
commissioning last vear of Vittorio 
Giannini by the Moravian Church of 


America, a member of the council, for § 


an oratorio on the life of Jan Hus 

‘he Commission of Music will also 
commission composers to write an- 
thems and organ music stressing the 
use of the instrumental obbligato or 
the accompaniment of organ or voices 
with instrumental ensembles. 

Marvin P. Halverson, director of 
the council’s Department of Worship 
and the Arts, of which the new com- 
mission is a subsidiary, said that funds 
to commission the new works would 
be sought by the department from 
private sources and endowment funcs. 
Mr. Johnson was authorized to ap- 
point a sub-committee to recommend, 
in September, the composers to whom 
commissions would be awarded. 

Serving Mr. Johnson on the com- 
mission are Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony; Robert Shaw, di- 
rector of the Collegiate Choral; and 
Hugh Porter, head of the School of 
Sacred Music of Union Theological 
Seminary. 


were discussed at the § 
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A long list of commissions given 
through the League of Composers in- 
cludes over 110 works by composers 
all over the world. At present five such 
commissions are in progress. They 
are a work for string orchestra by 
Irving Fine, works for chamber or- 
chestra by Elliott Carter and Leo 
Smit, a work for chorus and orchestra 
by Henry Cowell, and a violin sonata 
by Peter Mennin. Aaron Copland's 
new opera The Tender Land, commis- 
sioned through the League by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, will be 
previewed by the League before its 
New York City Opera premiere this 
spring. A League concert on Feb. 
1 pr ‘sented the premieres of Georges 
Auric's Three Poems, on texts by 
Henri de Montherlant, and WNed 
oul To A Young Girl, a setting 
of the W. B. Yeats poem. A subse- 
quent program on May 9 lists the first 
performance anywhere of Alexei 
Haieff's Heloise String Quartet with 
Ha (1935), William Flanagan's 
Weeping Pleaids, on an A. E. House- 
man text, and the New York premiere 
of Ernst Toch's String Quartet No. 
& (1953). The Haieff and Flanagan 
works were written on commissions 
through the League. 

- . . 

\merican composers. will have 
greater representation at the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music festival at Israel this summer 
than they have had in many years, 
when at the most only one American 
was represented officially. Reger Ses- 
sions’ String Quartet No. 2, Leon 
Kirchner's String Quartet, and the 
Haictf Piano Cencerto will be heard 
in concerts at Haifa between May 30 
and June 10, the dates of the festival. 
Darius Milhaud'’s new opera David 
will be given in oratorio form in 
Jerusalem. Following its first New 
York concert on Jan. 24, when Erich 
Itor Kahn's Music for Ten Instru- 
ments and Soprano was introduced, 
the United States Section of ISCM 
has announced for later concerts the 
first performances of works by Ben 
Weber, André Casancva, Anton 
Webern, Edward Steuerman, Ralph 
Shapey, Milton Babbitt, Earl Kim, 
René Leibowitz, and Gunther Schul- 
ler. . . Several of Kahn’s works will 
also be heard in coming concerts in 
New York—his Ciaconna dei tempi di 
guerra (1943), at his own piano re- 
cital at Kaufmann Auditorium; the 
Two Psalms for Mezzo- Soprano, on 
Feb. 9, also at Kaufmann Auditorium: 
and his Three Madrigals for Mixed 


Choir, which will be performed by 
the Concert Choir at Town Hall on 
Feb. 


The Chicago Chapter of ISCM pre- 
sented its second young composers 
program at the American Conserva- 
tory on Jan. 20; the third will be 
given at the Cosmopolitan School on 
March 23. The local chapter is also 
sponsoring a display of manuscript 
and printed compositions by its mem- 
bers at the Chicago Public Library. 

. . . 

_ The Bennington Composers’ Con- 
ference and Chamber Music Center, 
which is held for two weeks each 
August, gave the first of a pair of 
concerts devoted to the works of Con- 
ference composers on Jan. 28 at Kauf- 
mann Auditorium. In addition to a 
Piano trio by Lewis Calabro and a 
song by Theodore Strongin, the pro- 
gram offered the first performances 
in New York of Carleton Gamer's 

tasy for flute, clarinet, and piano, 
a violin-piano duo by Elias Tanen- 
baum, a string quartet by James 
Da'gleish, co-winner of this vear’s 
Gershwin prize; and a group of songs 
by Augustus Nowak, Lionel Nowak, 
Eliwood Derr, William Ames, and 
Earl Rogers. The second Benning- 
ton concert is scheduled for March 3. 
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Arthur Berger's Ideas of Order, 
played for the first time last season 
by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, had its first performance 
in Boston on Jan. 22 under Charles 
Munch. The cellist Bernard Green- 
house was accompanied by Anthony 
Makas in the first Washington per- 
formance of Berger’s Duo Sonata in 
a concert at the National Gallery on 
the 24th. . . Ulysses Kay will conduct 
the Tucson Symphony in his Of New 
Horizons on Feb. 23. . . The Cincin- 
nati Symphony will be led by Thor 
Johnson in the premiere of Charles 
Hamm's Sinfonia for Orchestra 
(1953) in its Feb. 5 and 6 concerts... 
Knoxville heard the first United States 
performance of Edmund Rubbra's 
Festival Overture on Jan. 19. David 
Van Vactor conducted the Knoxville 
Symphony. . . In a recital at the 
Brooklyn Academy on Jan. 26, Louis 
M. Kohnop, pianist, played Rudolph 
Ganz's Two-Voice Invention, Op. 38, 
No. 1, and Leon Stein's Toccata, both 
for the first time in New York 


Contests 


CHopINn Prize. Open to pianists of any 
nationality between the ages of six- 
teen and 32. Feb. 22 to March 21, 
1955. Award: 30,000 zl., and others. 
Deadline: Oct. 17. Address: Fred- 
eric Chopin International Competi- 
tion, 15/17. Krakowskie Przed- 
miescie, Warsaw, Poland; or the 
Polish Embassy, 2640 16th St., NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

. . . 

Kenneth Gaburo, of McNeese State 
College, Lake Charles, La., has been 
named winner of the $50 first prize in 
the first biennial choral competition 
sponsored by the New York Chapter 
of the Eastman School Alumni Asso- 
ciation. The winning work, Three 
Dedications (In Homage to F. G. 
Lorea), will be published by Carl 
Fischer and will receive its premiere 
on the WNYC American Music Fes- 
tival this month. 





New Honegger 
Choral Composition 


Paris. — Arthur Honegger’s A 
Christmas Cantata, using four lan- 
guages simultaneously and containing 
several widely known carols worked 
out in a thoroughly contrapuntal style, 
won great applause at its first per- 
formance, by the Société des Concerts 
in the Champs-Elysées Theatre on 
Jan. 10. The charm of the familiar 
tunes, harmonic color enhanced by 
telling orchestration, and gothic-like 
architecture ey this work in- 
gratiating and, at times, moving. 

An Seeaaitian of mystery and 
anxiety is created at the outset by low 
organ notes and a soft wail by the 
chorus. As this preliminary section 
develops on the Latin text De pro- 
fundis clamavi ad Te Domine, the or- 
chestra punctuates the rising despair 
of the chorus signalized with dotted 
eighths and sixteenths and ascending 
chromatic figures. Suddenly at the 
peak of the cry O come Emmanuel, 
the advent of the Saviour is announced 
by a choir of children, followed by a 
baritone solo, Fear not. 

The carols Es ist ein Ros’ entsprun- 
gen, Il est né le divin enfant, Gloria in 
Excelsis, On heaven high the angels 
fly, and Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht are 
then combined, each in its original 
tongue. 

A boy soprano introduces the Latin 
hymn Laudate Dominum, which is 
taken up by the chorus and orchestra 
in a vigorous three-four time, which in 


the unperturbed composer; the piano solo- 
ist Yvonne Loriod; and Mr. Le Roux 
bowed their acknowledgement several 
times. 


turn the children, assisted by 
trumpets, intone in longer note values. 
After a fortissimo Amen, an or- 
chestral postlude built on fragments 
of the various carols brings the can- “Listen to the birds,” Paul Dukas 
tata to a quiet, meditative close. used to tell his pupils. Messiaen 
The work possesses both the ad- listened to his former master’s advice 
vantages and disadvantages of folk- more sincerely than others. For several 
song quotation. As agreeable as it years he has been taking notes on the 
might be to some to recognize the song of birds, and these res« cnndhes 
tunes, there is the risk that the listener have culminated in this remarkably 
will enter into a game of identification, evocative Birds Awakening, tor piano 
especially with the different languages and orchestra. 
employed in this work. What interests The soloist begins alone, with 
the musician is the style, the technique arpeggio-like figures formed _ ftre- 
of realization, and the beauty of the quently of minor ninths and dimi 
work as a whole, independent of any ished fifths A solo violin responds 
sentimental attachment. with a trill, and other instruments 
Recognition is due the baritone solo enter characteristically About half 
ist, Pierre Mollet, the conductor, way through the work, during a pas 
Georges Tzipine, and the Chorale © sage representing the morning, th 
Brasseur for an excellent perform- bird calls are superimposed, producing 
ance. a realistic chatter. The rather leng 


Another work presented here for the and imitative piano interlude that fol- 
first time by the Société des Concerts lows was played with the devo! al 
was Olivier Messiaen’s Reveil des technical competence of which Miss 
Oiseaux. From the twittering, trill- Loriod alone is capable 
ing, whistling, cackling, and general The unusual quality of the Reveil 
noise of this work, conducted on this consists in the depth of the composer's 
occasion by Maurice Le Roux, one observation, and in its fulfillment on 


man-made instruments More docu 
ment than story, and more photogray 


would have thought that the bird cage 
at the zoo had been removed to the 


Champs-Elysées Theatre. The au- than portrait, it contains, neverthe 
; , Te 

dience contributed generously to the less, technical and instrumental tas 
racket once the piece was over. The cination EDMUND PENDLETON 
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(Continued from page 20) 

3ach-Busoni Chaconne; Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A flat, Op. 110; a Debussy 
group; and Chopin’s Sonata in B 
minor, Op. 58. To the pianist’s credit 
were a consistently agreeable, unforced 
tone, and considerable musical sensi- 
tivity, particularly in slow music. The 
opening movement of the Beethoven 
Sonata was an outstanding case in 
point, and here the pianist achieved, 
with the aid of smooth transitions and 
a minimum of rubato, a wonderfully 
rhapsodic feeling. However, his tech- 
nique did not seem supple enough to 
allow him to indulge in fast, brilliant 
playing, and he was ill-advised to at- 
tempt the Chopin sonata, which he had 
to take at a leisurely tempo out of 
keeping with its inherent virtuoso 
sweep. —A. B. 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Harpsichordist 
Town Hall, Jan. 20 


As a natural sequel to the recent 
publication of his book on Domenico 
Scarlatti (reviewed in MusIcAL 
America, Noy. 15) Ralph Kirkpatrick 
is giving a cycle of three Town Hall 
concerts—of which this was the first 

devoted to that master’s keyboard 
sonatas. In these he is performing 
the sixty sonatas he has _ selected, 
edited, and renumbered for publication 
and which have just been made avail- 
able in a two-volume edition (see page 
22). 

The twenty sonatas presented in this 
opening recital were divided into three 
groups: Seven early sonatas, K. 3, 7, 
28, 132, 133, 140, 175; five early 
sonatas, K. 115, 116, 52, 119, 120; and 
eight late sonatas, K. 426, 427, 402, 
403, 470, 471, 460, 461. The number- 
ings are Mr. Kirkpatrick’s. 

It was a program that revealed be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt Scarlatti’s 
amazing and fertile imagination, his 
creative inventiveness as harmonist 
and melodist, his uncanny skill in ex- 
ploiting the harpsichord’s tonal re- 
sources to the full, and his full 
stature as one of the greatest com- 
posers of keyboard music who ever 
lived. His works are as indigenous to 
the harpsichord as Chopin’s are to the 
piano. The program served to justify, 
too, Mr. Kirkpatrick’s contention that 
a series:of Scarlatti recitals can be 
as revelatory as the Bach, Mozart, and 
Chopin cycles we now take for 
granted. 

The sonatas presented were unfa- 
miliar ones, no two of which were 
alike, yet they all bore the stamp of 
Scarlatti’s unmistakable genius. Nor 
were the differences between the more 
mature later sonatas and the earlier 
ones as apparent to the listening ear 
as they are to the scanning eve. Noth- 
ing like the disparity that exists be- 
tween the early and later Chopin 
works was evident in the sonatas 
played in this recital. One of the seem- 
ingly most mature was the early D 
minor Sonata, K. 52, a work of brood- 
ing and haunting loveliness and one of 
the most spellbinding. And if ever a 
man let the sun shine through his 


AT HOME 


Camilla Wicks 
introduces 
George Appell, 
president of the 
King's County 
(Calif.) Com- 
munity Concert 
Association, cen- 
ter, te Keer 
parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ingvald 
Wicks, right. 
Frank Martinez, 
her accompanist, 
is at the left 





Walter Gieseking 


Ralph Kirkpatrick 


work it was Scarlatti in the bright and 


cheerful little Sonata in E, K. 28, 


which Mr. Kirkpatrick registrated 
with the brightest 4’ stop at his com- 
mand, one that had the tinkle of sil- 
ver bells in it. Whatever the mood, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick invested each sonata 
with appropriate colors, some with 
flaming virtuosity, some with imita- 
tive guitar effects; others, like the 
solemn G minor Sonata, K. 426, were 
richly suggestive of the organ in the 
combined use of 16’, 8’ and 4’ stops, 
and all of them were played with 
matchless artistry and understanding. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick is to Scarlatti what 
de Pachmann was to Chopin—the 
interpreter par excellence, at one with 
his instrument and the composer of 
his choice. —R. K. 


Warren Mould, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 21 


Warren Mould played a recital that 
included the Bach-Liszt Fantasy and 
Fugue in G minor; a Bach chorale- 
prelude; Weber’s Perpetuum Mobile; 
the Brahms-Handel Variations; four 
Chopin etudes; Peacock’s Bridal 
Suite; and short pieces by Rachmani- 
noff, Sauer, and Prokofieff. Mr. Mould 
had to his credit a rich, sensuous and 
very dark tone, which he could pro- 
duce on the quieter side of the dy- 
namic range, and a technique that, 
though far from perfect, served him 
adequately. However, the pianist was 
far too inclined to indulge himself in 
his fondness for coloring the music 
the resulting sounds were often ieeal, 
but the architectural sense of the 
music—its rhythmic profile—was often 
vague. 


—W. F. 


Walter Gieseking, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 22 


No picket lines nor streetcorner 
orators were on hand to greet Mr. 
Gieseking at his first New York re- 
cital this season as they were last 
year. Everything was orderly and 
quiet outside the house, and it was 
orderly within, too, although it could 
hardly be said to have been quiet, for 
the evening was one long, stormy 
ovation for the veteran pianist. The 
capacity audience, which overflowed 
onto the stage, greeted everything 


with enthusiasm and demanded nu- 
merous encores before it would ac- 
cept a final bow. The program, a 





typical Gieseking one, included Baki 
G major Partita, Schumann’s F sha 
minor Sonata, a Debussy group, ay 
Ravel’s Sonatine. 

There is little to be said about \; 
Gieseking’s playing that has not be 
said a hundred times before. \\ 
know his way with Debussy and R, 
vel. Of the Debussy group | wow 
say the Ballade and the Valse 
mantique were outstanding for con 
munication of mood and constant e 
chantment of tone, while the Poisson 
d’or had a combination of fire ap 
delicacy that few players can achiey 
simultaneously in this piece. 

The Bach Partita was taken, fe 
the most part, at spritely tempos the 
might not be wholly agreeable to cor 
cepts of Bach-playing held in son 
quarters today, but it was cleanly a 
stylishly executed in such matters a 
phrasing, voice-leading, ornamentatig: 
and the like, and there were ni 
distinctions of legato and_ staccat 
touch. The piéce de résistance was, « 
course, the Schumann sonata, whi 
in the wrong hands can seem a long 
winded and colossally tiresome pier 
of rhetoric. As performed by Ml 
Gieseking, however, it became a per 
suasive and frequently absorbing es 
say in the true German romanticis 
of which Schumann could, on ccca 
sion, be a master. The pianist se’ 
forth the lyrical message of the worl 
in powerful, unsentimental terms tha 
belied any suggestion of garrulity o 
fustian that may be latent in tl 
work, and he coped brilliantly wit 
bristling technical difficulties. 

K. E 


Evi Liivak, Violinist 
Town Hall, Jan. 22 (Debut) 


Evi Liivak, a young Estonian violin: 
ist and former child prodigy wi 
played the Mendelssohn Violin Con. 
certo with the Helsinki Symphon 
the age of eleven, made a generall 


favorable impression at her New York 


debut. For the occasion she as 
sembled a program that included V 
tali’s Ciaccona; Brahms’s Sonata 1 
A major, Op. 100, No. 2; Jean 
Rivier’s Concerto; and pieces by Rave 


Eller and Bartok. Miss Liivak was aim 


her best in fast playing, which ha 
intensity and ll cs as in the Rivie 
concerto, or deftness and grace, as i 
the Brahms sonata. Her tone, thoug 


small, was polished and pure, and hej 
accurate intonation was a particularly 
delight. What was lacking was a large 


array of color and the musical it 
sight to make the most of a sustaine 
melody, so that even so sure-fire 


number as Ravel’s Piece en forme di 


Habanera sounded on the monochr 
matic side. Artur Balsam was ~ ex 


pert accompanist. - 7 


(Continued on page 29) 
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(Continued from page 21) 
Concert Society Presents 
Szymon Goldberg Ensemble 


Szymon Goldberg String Ensemble; 
Szymon Goldberg, violinist and con- 


ductor; Paul Doktor, violist. Town 
Hall, Jan. 17: 
Violin Concerto in C major....Haydn 
Sonata for Solo Violin.. . Bartok 


Five Pieces for String Orchestra, Op. 
44. No. 4 Hindemith 
Sinfonia Concertante in E flat major, 
eS a eee Mozart 


This program in the Concert So- 
ciety series featured the expert Szy- 
mon Goldberg String Ensemble. Hay- 
dn’s rarely-heard Violin Concerto, 


one of nine he wrote, turned out to 
be a charming work. Perhaps the 
gracious opening Allegro was treated 
a bit too graciously; the finale, how- 
ever, came across as echt Haydn. But 
the true filling of this musical sand- 


wiel: is the lovely Adagio, and Mr. 
Goldberg and his men did right by it. 


Presumably Mr. Goldberg also did 
right by the Bartok, although it was 
not easy to tell, for the unaccom- 
panic(| sonata has all of the composer’s 
dificult string mannerisms. 

After the fire of the Bartok, Hin- 


demith’s Five Pieces fell upon the ear 


like little night music. The three 
slow sections contain strong echoes of 
romanticism, while the two fast ones 
afford relief of a rather mechanistic 
sort. The music seemed to suffer 
fro a certain split personality, and 
one had the feeling this had been 
transinitted to the players as well. 

i familiar E-flat Sinfonia Con- 
certarite of Mozart rounded things off 


in fine, unified style. Mr. Goldberg 
plaved and conducted with assurance 
and taste, and after some initial 
nervousness Paul Doktor, the viola 
soloist, proved to be his match. The 
orchestra—the strings had now been 
augmented by woodwinds—achieved 


tonal balances throughout. 


—F. M. 


lovel 


Van Beinum Makes 
New York Debut 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eduard van 
Beinum conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 19: 


Symphony No. 96... : 
Symphony No. 7........ 


. Haydn 
. Bruckner 


This was the first New York ap- 
pearance of Eduard van Beinum, con- 
ductor of the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra of Amsterdam, with which en- 
he will tour the United States 
next season. The advance word from 
Philadelphia, where three times he 
offered the same program heard on 
this occasion, was adulatory in the 
extreme. On the evidence of this 
tourth presentation, the visitor is a 
gifted conductor indeed, for this was 
an evening of magnificent music mak- 
ing. Except for a few minor diffi- 
culties in the brass section, the Phila- 


Eduard van Beinum 


February 1, 1954 








Szymen 


Goldberg 


delphians were at the pec ak of their 
wonted form. One may not subscribe 
to Mr. van Beinum’s reading of the 
late Haydn symphony as if it were 
early Haydn, but there was so much 
elegance and grace in the playing of 
the greatly reduced orchestra that any 
militations gave way to wonder at the 
fantastic propriety and precision of it 
all. (John de Lancie, the associate 
solo oboist, took a bow for his superb 
contribution.) There is room for the 
delicate approach to this inherently 
vigorous music, and it had the added 
advantage of setting the scene all the 
more effectively for the mammoth 
work that followed. 

Mr. van Beinum is a Bruckner par- 
tisan of long standing (he has re- 
corded the Seventh Symphony with his 
own orchestra), and he was entirely 
successful in communicating his sym- 
pathies to the men under him. Every 
last height of sonority was scaled 
with ease, with the prescribed quartet 
ot Wagner tubas (borrowed from the 
Philharmonic) lending their extra 
measure of grandeur. The long 
Adagio, perhaps Bruckner’s finest cre- 
ation, had a majesty and a poignance 
that was moving beyond description. 
Here, and in the Finale, the conduc- 
tor was especially careful to point up 
the harmonic daring that anticipated, 
of all people, Charles Ives. And each 
turn and return of the Schubertian 
Scherzo was more songful than the 
one before. 

As to podium manners Mr. van 
Jeinum is sparing of gesture for the 
most part; often his left hand clutched 
the lapel of his jacket. e does not 
use a baton and his beat is sometimes 
quite subtle, even elusive ; all the more 
wonder that he was able to obtain 
such splendid results. The scores 
were before him but he consulted 
them rarely, pausing between move- 
ments to flip the pages he had ig- 
nored. One assumed that the two 
works had been gone over so pains- 
takingly that no member of the or- 
chestra was in doubt about how they 
should go. The skill of all concerned 
was nobly attested. 


= s 


Walter Conducts 
Triple Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter conducting. Joanna 
Graudan, pianist; John Corigliano, 
violinist; Laszlo Varga, cellist. Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 21: 


BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 
Overture to Coriolanus; Concerto for 
Piano, Violin, Cello, and Orchestra; 
Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) 


3eethoven’s Triple Concerto is one 
of the stepchildren of the orchestral 
repertoire. Seldom does a conductor 
offer it to his public, and when it is 
played, it is often indifferently inter- 
preted and lukewarmly received. But 
the work needs only a sympathetic 
approach and sterling artists in the 
solo parts, such as it enjoyed on this 
occasion, to reveal high musical merits. 
One of ‘the most fascinating features 
of the work is Beethoven’s handling 
of the solo instruments and his inte- 
gration of their parts into the over-all 
design. Both Mr. Walter and the 
three soloists were careful to make 
this interrelation plain at all points. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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£ducation in Now York 





The American Theatre Wing will 
conduct, starting tomorrow, a regular 
weekly broadcast over New York’s 
municipal radio station, WNYC, en- 
titled Music on the Wing. The pro- 
grams will feature young artists from 
the Professional Training Program 
in works by contemporary composers. 
Eva Gauthier will be the regular com- 
mentator. Composers to be repre- 
sented include Winter Watts, Aaron 
Copland, John Duke, John Edmunds, 
Celius Dougherty, Samuel Barber, 
Virgil Thomson, Ernest Bacon, Paul 
Nordoff, David Diamond, Ned Rorem, 
Howard Swanson, Wallingford Rieg- 
ger, Henry Cowell, Paul Bowles, 
George Antheil, Norman Dello Joio, 
and William Flanagan. The broad- 
casts will be produced by Graham 
Bernard and Lou Dropkin, respec- 
tively the heads of the music and 
radio-television department of the 
Wing. Alice Wightman, a member 
of the faculty, will accompany all 
singers. The singers will include 
Laurence Celsi, Lee Gilmore, Richard 
Weagley, Gordon Myers, William 
Aubin, Howard Shaw, Donald John- 
ston, William Hess, Christopher 
O’Malley, Lincoln Newfield, and 
Gordon Edwards. 


The New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association will hold its annual din- 
ner on March 16 at the Henry Hudson 
Hotel. Douglas Biddison is chairman 
of the arrangements committee, which 
also includes Solon Alberti, Edna Bea- 
trice Bloom, Burton Cornwall, Mary 
Craig, Amy Ellermann, Cecile Jacob- 
son, Harold Luckstone, Vera MclIn- 
tyre, Jean Taylor and Bernard 
Taylor. 


The New York College of Music 
opera workshop recently offered Men- 
otti’s The Old Maid and the Thief 
and scenes from Pagliacci, with al- 
ternate student casts. Siegfried Lan- 
dau and Albert Felmar were musical 
and stage directors, respectively. The 
college opens its spring semester to- 
day, with Lazzlo Varga, cellist, and 
Emanuel Vardi, violist, both of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
among its new faculty members. 


The Manhattan School of Music 
presented its orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Jonel Perlea, in its second 
concert of the season, on Jan. 20. The 
program included the American pre- 
miere of Werner Egk’s French Suite. 
Mr. Perlea also conducted the Sibelius 
Sixth Symphony and Three Dances 
from Falla’s The Three-Cornered Hat. 


The Mannes College of Music re- 
cently presented a recital by Charles 
Milgrim. The pianist will be heard 
on Feb. 2 in Town Hall. 


Grace Leslie's pupil Ruth Maples 
recently was heard in recital at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios. 
The mezzo-soprano was accompanied 
by William Dale. Miss Leslie mean- 
time has been elected the first presi- 
dent of the New York chapter of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. 


Stelle Eisner-Amae's pupil Amalia 
Bischoff presented a_ recital in the 
Carnegie Recital Hall on Jan. 22. The 
soprano was accompanied ™e Paul 
Aron, two of whose songs were in- 
cluded on the program. 


Joseph Florestano's pupil Irma 
Cooper received favorable notices for 
her portrayal of Agathe in Der Frei- 
schutz, at Wurzburg. 


Columbia University alumni and 
faculty members, past and_ present, 
were represented in a recent program 
designed to emphasize the university’s 
contribution to the lyric stage. Ellen 
Faull, of the New York City Opera 


Company, sang several arias from Le 


Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni, 
the librettos of which were written 
by Lorenzo da Ponte, a onetime pro- 
fessor of Italian. Helen and Everett 
Anderson offered songs from the dra- 
matic works of Douglas Moore, exe- 
cutive officer of the music department, 
and Bill Hayes and Leigh Allen sang 
selections from Broadway successes 
by Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein II, both graduates of Colum- 
bia. 


The Juilliard School of Music or- 
chestra recently offered a concert con- 
ducted by Jean Morel that included 
William Schuman’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and the Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto in E minor, with Betty Jean 
Hagen as the soloist. 


Louis Horst, who has taught, man- 
aged, accompanied, composed for or 
sli Jar for such dancers as 
Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, 
Agnes De Mille and Tamiris, recent- 
ly celebrated his sevenieth birthday 
in New York. 


Cther (ontors 


The Peabody Conservatory of 
Music recently was host to the mid- 
Atlantic chapter of the National As- 
sociation for Music Therapy. 





The University of Ilinois will offer 
a series of musical and dance events 
in March that includes an appearance 
by the Agnes De Mille Company and 
concerts by the Student Symphony 
and Faculty Chamber Orchestra under 
Ernest Ansermet. 


The Eastman School of Music of 
the University of Rochester has re- 
ceived two cellos from Robert. E. 
Andrews of mag ag Calif. One of 
the instruments is believed to be a 
genuine Gasparo Di Salo, dating from 
the early 1600s. 


Northwestern University has 
adopted a new curriculum leading to 
the degree of doctor of music. The 
fields of concentration are applied 
music (piano, organ, violin or voice), 
composition and church music. 


The Royal Conservatory of Music 
of Toronto has completed plans for 
its summer session, July 5-30. Visit- 
ing faculty members this year will 
include Frederick Jagel, Irene Jess- 
ner, Alexander Schneider, the Eng- 
lish composer Michael Tippett, and 
David Weber, clarinetist of the NBC 
Symphony. 


De Paul University's school of mu- 
sic recently sponsored a piano recital 
by Joan Kornell Klopatek, a senior 
student of Herman Shapiro 


John E. Held, supervisor of music 
in the Salida, Colo., High School, re- 
ports that more than half of | the 
entire student body—192 out of 270- 
are enrolled in the school’s glee ae. 
The group will go to Denver on Feb. 
12 to sing for the convening Colorado 
Music Educators. 


Artiss de Volt, recently appointed 
to the faculty of the Mozarteum 
Academy at Salzburg for the tenth 
summer session, has announced that 
scholarships for harp and other in- 
struments are available for the forth- 
coming session. Information may be 
obtained by writing to Miss De Volt 
at Sea Island, G 


Boston University has announced 
the appointment of Jules Wolffers 


as chairman of the department of 


age music in the College of Music. 
Mr. Wolffers has been a member of 
the faculty since 1940. Concurrently, 
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Teacher of 
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Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Concert Harpist - Teacher 
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and Modulations for 
Published by aE, 
Studio David Mannes School 
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Other (enters 


the college announced the establish- 
ment of a “single standard” of per- 
formance for all music students, re- 
gardless of their field of concentra- 
tion, and higher requirements for 
entrance and graduation. 





Indiana University's scliool of mu- 
sic has scheduled its sixth annual 
performance of Parsifal for April 11. 
Eugene Bayliss and John Maloy, both 
senior students, will alternate in the 
title role. The school has scheduled 
what is believed to be the first non- 
professional production of Boris 
Godounoff for sometime in May. 


Brandeis University has established 
the l'rederic R. Mann Chair in mem- 
ory of William Kapell. Mr. Mann 
financed the musical education of the 
late pianist. 


Michigan State College has wel- 
comed back Hans Nathan, associate 
professor of fine arts and music, who 


served as visiting Fulbright professor 
ut the University of Rome during the 
academic vear of 1952-53. Among the 
courses he offered was one _ that 
spanned three centuries of An:erican 
mit 


The Mesa College Civic Symphony 
will he joined by Grant Johannesen on 


Feb. 5 in a performance of the Bee- 
theyven’ Third Concerto, at Grand 
Junction, Colo. Harry Hammer will 
conduct the orchestra, the personnel 
of ich is drawn from an area of 
{8,000 square miles. 

The Washington State Music 


Teachers Association, which recently 
held its midwinter executive board 
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meeting in Tacoma, is completing 
plans for this summer’s biennial con- 
vention on the campus of the College 
of Puget Sound. Mrs. W. V. Mc- 
Elhany is president of the association. 


The University of Chicago opened 
its winter concert series with an ap- 
pearance by the Duo di Roma. The 
second event featured the university 
choir in a program that ranged from 
Giovanni Gabrieli’s In Ecclesiis Bene- 
dicite Domino to Lili Boulanger’s 
Psaume 24. 


The University of Houston recent- 
ly sponsored a band clinic and concert 
in commemoration of the John Philip 
Sousa Centennial. Frank Simon, for- 
mer assistant conductor of the Sousa 
Ban, demonstrated his mentor’s in- 
terpretations with the university's 
Cougar Band. 


Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 19) 
Hilda Gueden as Gilda, Eugene Con- 
ley as the Duke, Lubomir Vichegonoy 
as Sparafucile, Norman Scott as 
Monterone, and Martha Lipton as 
Maddalena were the other principals. 
Alberto Erede conducted. 





—W. F. 
Fledermaus, Jan. 23, 2:00 


Patrice Munsel, whose indisposition 
kept her from singing as scheduled in 
the season’s first Fledermaus, on New 
Year’s Eve, returned to the role of 
Adele in this second performance, a 
Saturday matinee broadcast. Miss 
Munsel was as pert and delightful as 
ever in the part she created for the 
Metropolitan’s production, and she 
sang with the ease and sparkle that 
have come to be expected of her. The 
presentation as a whole had a winning 
liveliness, and the few altered or new 
lines and stage directions effectively 
broadened and pointed up the comic 
proceedings. The cast was, aside from 
Miss Munsel, the same as the previous 
one, and in the second-act ballet, 
Alicia Markova danced for the second 
and, untortunately, last time this sea- 
son. Tibor Kozma again conducted. 


—R. A. E. 


OTHER PERFORMANCES 


Two performances of La Bohéme, 
not reviewed above, were presented at 
the Metropolitan on Friday, Jan. 15 
a special students’ matinee pooamnan 
by the Metropolitan Opera Guild for 
membership schoois, and a subscription 
performs ance in the evening, the eighth 
of the season. In the afternoon per- 
formance Renato Cellini conducted the 
Puccini opera for the first time at the 
Metropolitan, and Giulio Gari and 
Virginia MacWatters made their in- 
itial appearances in the roles of Ro- 
dolfo and Musetta. Giuseppe Val- 
dengo sang his first Marcello of the 
season, as did George Cehanovsky his 
first Schaunard and Lorenzo Alvary 
his first Alcindoro, Lucine Amara ap- 
peared as Mimi. 

The evening performance of La 
Bohéme brought the first appearances 
this season of Nicola Moscona as Col- 
line and Gerhard Pechner as Benoit. 
Other changes from the matinee in- 
cluded the Mimi of Nadine Conner, 
the Musetta of Jean Fenn, and the 
Rodolfo of Eugene Conley. 

The week of Jan. 18 opened with the 
season’s fifth performance of Carmen, 
in which there were no changes of 
cast from previous performances. The 
same held true for the season’s second 
Lucia on Jan. 22. 

sudden cast change for Saturday 
evening’s performance of Boris God- 
ounoff on the 23rd, however, saw 
Guilio Gari singing the role of Grigori 
as a replacement for Brian Sullivan. 
George London sang his first Boris 
of the season, and Nell Rankin her 
first Marina. 





University of Michigan News Service 


Howard Hanson (left) discusses educational problems with Earl V. Moore 
professor of music and dean of the University of Michigan School of Music, 
at the ninth annual Midwestern Music Conference, held at the university 


Hanson Discusses 
Educational Inflation 


ANN Arpor.—Speaking at the open- 
ing of the ninth annual Midwestern 
Music Conference on Jan. 8, Howard 
Hanson, dean of the Eastman School 
of Music, charged that education to- 
day is suffering from curriculum infla- 
tion and that there are certain obvious 
factors leading to this inflation or 
blowing up of the educational system. 

Mr. Hanson stated that it is an 
obvious fact that there is much more 
to learn today than there was fifty 
vears ago, but that the average Ameri- 
can has a profound faith that almost 
anything can be accomplished through 
an expansion of the educational sys- 
tem 

“Whether at the high-school level or 
the college level,” he said, “we seem 
to have indoctrinated ourselves 
thoroughly with the theory that all of 
the ills of the world which beset man- 
kind can be overcome if we have suf- 
ficient hours of credit established in 
the proper courses.” Mere covering 
of territory, he pointed out, is not an 
improvement but, in many cases, a 
deterioration. 

Mr. Hanson asserted that the serious 
problem of educational inflation comes 
not in the primary or secondary 
schools but in the colleges and more 
particularly in the teachers colleges 


Research Too Successful 


“Here we have been so successful 
in our research that we have now 
found how it is possible to teach a 
teacher to teach something of which 
he knows nothing. Almost anything 
can be effectively communicated 
through this magic channel. 

“Recently, in looking over the cata 
logue of a certain university I found 
that thev had a course in the history 
of plumbing, the principles of plumb- 
ing, the psychology of plumbing, 
plumbing methodology, the practice of 
plumbing, the philosophy of plumbing. 
ee re and the community, and 
finally, plumbing and the world com- 
munity. The only difficulty was that 
they never taught plumbing.” 

Mr. Hanson stated further that the 
profound experience the student ac- 
quires from an art can come not 
through a smattering of many sub 
jects, but through participation. “I 
would not feel so keenly »bout educa 
tional inflation,” he said, “if I did not 
feel also very keenly that educational 
inflation is the enemy of educational 
enrichment, for it takes time, time in 
which the student might be immersed 
in a great subject. in a great field, ina 
great experience.” 

“Perhaps someday,” he concluded, 
“we shall cease trying to make stalks 


of corn from seeds of wheat. Perhaps 
someday we shall be less sure that we 
know what is good for them and de 
vise an educational plan whereby) 
least our more talented youngsters cat 
develop freely and fully on the basis 
of the fulfillment of the talents witl 
which the Lord in His wisdom has 
provided them.” 
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(Continued from page 25) 
Their interpretation was musically 
eloquent and intellectually penetrating. 

Mr. Walter has never conducted 
more warmly and majestically than 
this season, and the Philharmonic- 
Symphony has never played more 
beautifully for him. The perform- 
ances of both the Coriolanus Overture 
and the Eroica were revelations of 
the qualities that have kept this music 
fresh for 150 years. Both their for- 
mal miracles and their tremendous 
emotional power were fully compre- 


hended. . 
—R. S. 


Young People's Concerts 
Celebrate Thirtieth Anniversary 


The Philharmonic Young People’s 
Concerts, under the direction of Wil- 
fred Pelletier, celebrated its thirtieth 
anniversary on Saturday morning, 
Jan. 23, with the third concert of the 
Carnegie Hall series. The audience 
contained many who had their first 


musical experience, and first devel- 
oped their interest in serious music, 
as patrons of the initial children’s 


concerts, first conducted by Ernest 
Schelling in 1924. But these were only 
a handful of the 500,000 subscribers 


who have contributed to the success 
of the venture over the past thirty 
years. For more than half this period 


the concerts were presided over by 
Mr. Schelling, himself a concert pi- 
anist and composer, who devoted the 
last seventeen years of his life to 
providing good music for young peo- 


ple. Today, in addition to the Car- 
negie Hall series, catering to boys 
and girls between nine and _ fifteen, 
there is an introductory series for the 
five to eight age group. Continuing 
Mr. Schelling’s original plan, these 
concerts maintain a high standard 
with programs that reflect careful 


consideration of the need for educat- 
ing young music lovers, as well as 
for entertaining them. 

“ach concert generally has a theme 
illustrating some aspect of the or- 





chestra or its repertory. For the an- 
niversary program Mr. Pelletier 
chose a broad subject, the story of 
the symphony, and brought Deems 
Taylor to narrate that story, with 
excerpts from symphonies by Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. Another fea- 
ture of the concert was a performance 
of Arcady Dubensky’s Trumpet Over- 
ture by members of the Young Play- 
ers Orchestra. (Mr. Dubensky re- 
tired from the Philharmonic last 
year after 25 years of service.) Judith 


Jaimes, fourteen-year-old V enezuelan 
pianist, was heard in the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s C minor Con- 
certo. 


The concert ended with a special 
tribute to Mr. Schelling—a_perfor- 
mance: of his Suite Variée, first 
played by the Chicago Symphony in 
1946. 

-N. P. 


Philharmonic Chamber Ensemble 
Presents Lessard Premiere 


Although still on vacation officially 
from his Philharmonic duties, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos not only took part in the 
orchestra’s second chamber ensemble 
program, on Jan. 23 at the Kaufmann 
Auditorium, but assumed two roles in 
the course of the evening. In his cus- 
tomary capacity he conducted the pre- 


miere of John Lessard’s Octet, for 
flute, clarinet, bassoon, trombone and 
paired horns and trumpets. Then he 


took a place at the keyboard to join 
Leon Temerson, violinist, in the Chaus- 
son Concerto, Op. 21. A Boccherini 
Quintet for Strings and a Woodwind 
Quartet of Rossini (the one with the 
crawling clarinet bass, at times remi- 
niscent of the Moonlight Sonata and 
at other times of a coloratura aria) 
completed the list. 

Lessard’s Octet, executed on a com- 
mission by the late Alma Morgenthau, 
imposed heavy demands on the par- 
ticipants and made no audible effort to 
ingratiate its listeners either. There 
are four short movements. The skeletal 
structure seems sturdy enough, but 
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New York's Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr., 


Cosmo-Sile. 


presents Mrs. Edward R. 


Wardwell, chairman of the Philharmonic-Symphony Young People's Con- 

certs Committee, with the official proclamation declaring Saturday, Jan. 23, 

to be Young People's Concerts Day in the city. Flanking them are Wiltrea 

Pelletier, conductor, and Mrs. Ernest Schelling, widow of the founder of 
the concerts 


there are sO many _ unprepossessing 
sounds that one could not follow the 
music without difficulty. The influence 
of Hindemith is pervasive, certainly, 
and Lessard uses an inordinate amount 
of imitative echoing \ horseshoe 
seating arrangement of the players, 
with the winds center, made for a 
perhaps unintentional antiphonal effect 
that was not helpful to the score. 
The Chausson was incredible in its 
eloquence and sweep. I had never 
heard such an impassioned perform- 
ance, or such an effective one. Mr. 
Mitropoulos played the piano part as 
if it were early Brahms, emphasizing 
the broken rhythms in the last move- 
ment, for instance, and otherwise in- 
jecting every florid moment with a 
fervid intensity. His conception was 
shared by the others, lending a new 
dimension to a wonderfully romantic 
piece which is almost always ap- 
proached with more politeness than 
passion. —J. 


Bruno Walter Concludes 
His Philharmonic Series 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Bruno Walter conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 24, 2:30: 
Symphony No. 88 Haydn 
Symphony No. 1 Mahler 


This broadcast concert marked the 
end of Bruno Walter’s current en- 
gagement as guest conductor. The 
program was familiar; one might say 
it was familiarly Mr. Walter’s. The 
two works that composed it are heard 
often enough under other hands, but 
no one else makes them go quite so 
convincingly. The G major Sym- 
phony of Haydn was neither overly 
refined nor vulgarly robust; it just 
moved along in the most straightfor- 
ward fashion, sufficiently sophisticated 
in its unadorned classic purity. Nor 
did Mr. Walter make a virtuosic ve- 
hicle of the Mahler, although no con- 
ductor alive would have any more le- 
gitimate claim to a personal interpre- 
tation, in view of his unique friend- 
ship with the composer. Others prefer 
to keep the performance taut, to 
heighten its structural and dramatic 
unity and hence to make it a stunning 
tour de force. Mr. Walter chose, as 
is his wont, to proceed slowly and to 
let the seams show as they may. The 
longish pastoral passages really were 
idyllic, the humor really hearty, with 
plenty of time in which to catch one’s 
breath, and there was no attempt to 
gloss over the distinctively Mahlerian 
sentimentality that is the score’s most 
endearing virtue. The remembrance 
of youth and yesteryear and Alt Wien 
were in every minute of it, and not a 
few eyes gave evidence of the com- 


mon chord that Mr. Walter had 
caused to be touched, ever so gently 
and lovingly. —jJ.L 





Community Orchestra 


Vakes Debut in Queens 
The Queens Symphony, recent 
founded by David Katz, made S 
debut on Jan. 22 with a concert in tl« 
auditorium of Forest Hills His 
School, Queens. Mr. Katz’s progran 
for the opening concert included tl] « 
first performance of Don Gillis’ Stor 

Mountain. 
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Recitals in Now York 





(Continued from page 24) 


Milton Schafer, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 23, 3:00 


Milton Schafer presented a venture- 
some program that included Ravel’s 
Valses nobles et sentimentales; Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in A flat major, Op. 


110: Griffes’ Sonata; and items by 
3ach-Busoni, Granados, Kabalevsky, 
and Chopin. Such programming be- 
spoke musical seriousness, and the 


pianis st’s playing left no doubt of his 
sincerity of purpose and_ technical 
competence. It was surface playing, 
though, cold, detached, and loveless; 
and, on the whole, there was little 
of the technical brilliance or musical 
imagination that might have lifted it 
above the everyday level. 


NAACC 
Town Hall, Jan. 23, 5:30 


otpourri of contemporary choral 

an’ chamber music was given in this 
program of the National Association 
for American Composers and Conduc- 
ti Irving Fine’s charming and 
Co landesque cantata, The Hour 
Gie<s: Chou Wen-chune’s ethereal. if 
¢ phous, Suite for Harp and Wind 
Ovntet; Ruth Crawford-Seeger’s 
S for Wind Quintet; and choral 
selections by Mabel Wood- Hill, Vin- 
ce Persichetti, and Kurt Weill were 
ng the pieces heard. The most 

\ me aspect of the afternoon’s 
edings was the opportunity of- 
1 to hear Tohn Kirknatrick’s cele- 
ed reading of Charles  Ives’s 
C: ncord Sonata in a live performance. 


Ti is an epic achievement. and NAACC 
1s he congratulated for making it 
ivailable to a new generation of New 
York concertgoers. The performers 


er than Mr. Kirkpatrick included 
the National Arts Club Chamber Cho- 
lirected by Christian Schlegel; 
National Arts Club Wind Quin- 
tet; and Blanche Birdsong, harpist. 


—W. F. 


George Moore, Baritone 
Town Hall, Jan. 24, 3:00 (Debut) 


George Moore gave a debut recital 
that ineuded arias by Handel and 
Mendelssohn; songs by Wolf, Schu- 
mann. Brahms, Griffes, Ives, and 
Doughertv. Mr. Moore’s approach to 
this music was generally intelligent, 
tasteful, and admirably restrained, but 
conspicuous shortcomings of vocal en- 
dowment and musical temperament 
stood in the wav of really convincing 
musical projection. Paul Ulanowsky 
accompanied the singer on the piano. 


—W 


Hungarian String Quartet 
Town Hall, Jan. 24, 5:30 


For the eleventh concert of its first 
season, the Concert Society of New 
York presented the Hungarian String 
Quartet in a program that included 
Walter Piston’s Quartet No. 4; 
Brahms’s Quartet in A minor, Op. 
51. No. 2; and Mozart’s A Musical 
Joke, for strings and two horns, in F 
major, K. 522. It was something of 
a surprise to discover that the highest 
level of the afternoon’s playing was 
reserved for a difficult, contemporary 
string quartet. The Piston work was, 
indeed, prepared and performed with 
uncommon care, sympathy and under- 

inding. The result was a surpass- 
ngly intelligent and convincing per- 

rmance of this splendid piece of 
\merican chamber music. The Brahms 
uartet was given with a good deal 
romantic élan; it was a rhapsodic, 
Imost steamy reading, and if one 
ces his Brahms this way it could 
arcely have been done better. The 
embers of the Hungarian Quartet 
Zoltan Szekely, Alexandre Moskow- 
y, Denes Koromzay, and Vilmos 


“ebruary 1, 1954 


Palotai) were joined by Weldon Wil- 
ber and Elizabeth Bobo, French horn 
players, for the Mozart work. 

—W. F. 


OTHER EVENTS 


A roundup of concerts and recitals 
not reviewed above would include a 
program of Dutch violin sonatas by 
Arved Kurtz and Otto Herz at the 
New York College of Music on Jan. 
13, given in association with the Com- 
mittee for Netherlands Music. The 
works presented were Juriaan 
Andriessen’s Sonata No, 2, written 
in 1946; Willem Pijper’s Sonata No. 
1, dated 1919; and the first perform- 
ance in New York of a sonata by 
Henk Badings, written in 1933. 
The bandoneon, a close relation of the 
concertina, was heard for the first time 
in this country in a recital by Ale- 
jandro Barletta at Carnegie Recital 
Hall on Jan. 14. Mr. Barletta’s pro- 
gram included his own composition 
The Little Bandoneonist and the first 
performance here of Natalio Galan’s 
Cuban Sonata, for bandoneon; Juan 
José Castro’s Sonatina Campestre ; 
and Juan Orrego Salas’ The Little 
Suite for Bandoneon. . . The Cham 
ber Choral Music Ensemble, of thie 
National Arts Club, was directed by 
Christian Schlegel in a concert at 
Carnegie Recital Hall on Jan. 16. 
The evening’s novelty was a Sanctus 
and Benedictus by William Craig. 
. . That morning, at Hunter College, 
the Little Orchestra Society under 
Thomas Scherman was heard in its 
fourth young people’s concert. The 
program contained the first perform- 
ance anywhere of Chuggy and the 
Blue Caboose, a musical adaptation 
of the children’s picture book made 
by Harriet Johnson, music critic for 
the New York Post, with William 
Warfield as soloist and narrator. 
Soloist for the first movement of a 
Haydn concerto was Lynn Kleinber- 
ger, a sixteen-year-old pianist of Mill- 
burn, N.J. . . Also on the 16th, a 
Composers Forum program at Colum- 
bia University’s McMillin Theatre 
was devoted to works of Spartaco 
Monelli. of California, and Salvador 
Ley, head of the conservatory in 
Guatemala. Each of the composers of- 
fered a string quartet; Monello was 
further represented by a Suite, for 
violin and piano, and Ley by a group 
of songs and piano pieces. . . Gyorgy 
Sandor played an all-Bartok program 
at Kaufmann Auditorium on Jan. 17 
that included the composer’s Sonata, 
Dance Suite, Allegro Barbaro, and 
selections from Mikrokosmos and For 
Children. . . The same evenjng four 
contemporary works for violin were 
presented in a recital by George 
Szpinalski, with Reginald Boardman 
at the piano. All heard for the first 
time in New York, they were Carl 
Bricken’s Second Sonata, a sonatina 
by Francois Serette, Grazyna Bace- 
wicz’ Fourth Sonata, and a_ twelve- 
tone sonata by Antonio Veretti. . . On 
Jan. 18 Robert Scholz led the Ameri- 
can Chamber Orchestra in thc first 
concert in a series of three at Kauf- 
mann Auditorium. Helen Kwalwasser, 

violinist, and Samuel Baron, flutist, 
played the solo parts in Paul Cres- 
ton’s Partita for Flute and Violin 
and String Orchestra. . . The first 
private concert of the Philharmonic 

Chamber Ensemble, under the direc- 
tion of Dimitri Mitropoulos, took 
place at the Hotel Plaza, also on Jan. 
18. The solo instrumentalists were 
heard in works by Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Ibert, and Rosenthal. . . A trio 
composed of Max Pollikoff, violinist, 
George Finckel, cellist, and Estelle 
Best, pianist, was heard in a chamber 
program at Carl Fischer Hail on Jan. 
20. . . The following evening the 
Polish pianist Severin Turel gave his 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Germany Reasserts Position 
As World's Leading Producer of Opera 


By Everett HELM 


ERMANY continues to be the 

world’s leading producer of 

opera. Something like one hun- 
dred cities, large and small, maintain 
permanent opera troupes, which range 
in quality from mediocre to excellent 
and in repertoire from routine to in- 
teresting. 

The existence of opera companies 
throughout the land reflects the fact 
that one hundred years ago Germany 
still consisted of many small states, 
each with its court or, in places like 
the Free City of Frankfurt am Main 
or the Hanseatic cities such as Bre- 
men, with its own independent govern- 
ment. The decentralization of those 
times resulted in each court or city 
subsidizing its own opera house, and 
each company felt itself to be in di- 
rect competition with the others. 
When the many small states and 
principalities were united into one 
Reich, the subsidies formerly sup- 
plied by the nobility were taken over 
by the city or state, and the tradition 
of decentralized opera was carried on. 

\fter the collapse of Germany in 
1945 there was considerable specula- 
tion as to whether this cultural “lux- 
ury” must be sacrificed—for one thing, 
most German opera houses had been 
largely destroyed—and many schemes 
were advanced for the regional amal- 
gamation of certain companies. 


Doing Good Business 


This writer witnessed the birth, 
processing and ultimate rejection of 
one such scheme, involving the cities 
of Wiesbaden, Mainz, Frankfurt, and 
Darmstadt, four cities that lie no 
farther from each other than the va- 
rious suburbs of Los Angeles. The 
rejection of the scheme in 1948-49 
seemed based on an overabundance of 
optimism or on an unwillingness to 
face the fact that times had changed, 
but the subsequent four vears have 
proved the optimists to be justified 
In the instance mentioned the four 
opera houses are doing good business, 
keeping their heads very well above 
water. It is clear that the German 
public wants to continue the tradition 
of decentralized opera, and it is re: idy 
to make whatever sacrifices are neces- 
sary to that end, including payment 
of subsidies derived from taxes. 

An impetus to the decentralization 
ot Germany’s musical life is the de- 
mise of Berlin as musical pace-setter. 
Before the war Berlin occupied much 
the Same position in Germany as New 
York does in the United States. It 





was the logical point for important 
premieres ; the quantity and quality of 
music making was on_ the 


Oo 
level; and Berlin pe lig aro 
among the most valued on the Conti- 
nent—often the “open sesame” to a 
career 
_ Berlin no longer occupies this lead- 
ing position. The geographical isola- 
tion, in which the city has existed since 
1945 has resulted in a lamentable 
lowering oft standards, and the same 
isolation makes travel to and from 
the city difficult. Particul: arly in the 
field of opera is this recession notice- 
= I The Stédtische Oper in West 
cal unr nue “whee largest sub- 
in the world 
(second only to La Scala in Milan, if 
reports are true), yet it 
practically nothing that h 
local interest. 


\t the same time, no other city has 
taken over Berlin’s former role as 


Sit 


produces 
as more than 


Germany’s operatic center. Outstand- 
ing performances turn up sporadically 
in’ Munich,  H: amburg, Stuttgart, 
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Essen, Kiel, Frankfurt, Darmstadt, 
Mannheim, Diisseldorf, etc., and are 
preceded and followed by mediocre 
performances No single opera house 
in Germany can be reasonably certain 
that all its performances will reach a 
certain minimum level of xedlaneen 
Munich, Stuttgart, and Hamburg come 
closest to achieving this goal, but even 
they come through with performances 
that should never have been allowed. 
The need for a leading opera house, 
such as the former Berlin Staatsoper 
(Unter den Linden) is sorely felt— 
the need for one house where every- 
thing is first rate and against which 
the other houses can measure their 
own achievements. 

(It might be added here that the 
present Staatsoper comes far from 
holding that position, being in_ the 
Russian sector and under direct Com- 
munist supervision. During the past 
three years the performing standard 
has gone down steadily ; the repertoire 
has become less interesting, and the 
best singers have left to take engage- 
ments in West Germany. The old 
Staatsoper is being rebuilt on Unter 
den Linden and should be ready within 
a year; at present, performances are 
being given in a one-time variety thea- 
tre in the Friedrichstrasse. The 
Komische Oper, also in the Soviet 
sector, continues to turn out some 
splendid productions, of which Car- 
men and Falstaff have been outstand- 
ing examples. ) 

Under the circumstances, the results 
achieved by various provincial thea- 
tres is sometimes astounding. The 
classic example is Essen, which, with 
a relatively average non-star company, 
turned in a very creditable production 
of Alban Berg’s fantastically difficult 
opera Lulu and thereby put itself on 
the operatic map—it was invited to 
stage the work subsequently at the 
Holland Festival last summer. 


Contemporary Works 


Although at this writing the 1953-54 
season is less than half over, a num- 
ber of opera houses have already 
shown an enterprising spirit in the 
presentation of contemporary works. 
The State Theatre of the small city 
of Oldenburg gave the first perform- 
ance in Germany of Milhaud’s Maxi- 
milien. Malipiero’s Julius Caesar was 
staged by the Municipal Opera of 
Kiel, and Gottfried von Einem’s The 
Trial was performed in Berlin and 
Hamburg immediateiy after its pre- 
miere at the Salzburg Festival. 

The Wiurttemberg State Opera in 
Stuttgart presented a Stravinsky eve- 
ning consisting of Oedipus Rex and 
Les Noces. The former was beauti- 
fully performed and directed, with 
its static quality correctly and care- 
fully preserved. The simple but pow- 
erful staging and décor added to the 
impact of a masterly reading of the 
score by Ferdinand Leitner. 

As if to illustrate the variability 
of German productions, Les Noces 
came off much less well, thanks to 
the kind of whimsical stage direction 
that obscures or even ruins an excel- 
lent musical performance. The entire 
musical apparatus was put at the rear 
of the stage, where it provided a kind 
of “background music” for a_thor- 
oughly mediocre dance group. Un- 
happily, the trickle of sound that did 
not go up into the flies and managed 
to get across the footlights suggested 
that a very fine performance was 
going on. 

In Mannheim there was a good 
old-fashioned opera scandale—the first 
really satisfactory one in years. The 





Foto Haus Weizsacher 


The setting for Stravinsky's opera-oratorio Oedipus Rex, produced recently 
by the Wiirttemburg State Opera in Stuttgart 





occasion was a production of Boris parties were delighted that there had 

Blacher’s Abstract Opera No. 1. been a scandal. Strong reactions are 

Werner Egk was the librettist in this after all preferable to apathy 

German composers. Whether or not 

the opera is really abstract is a mat- 

ter of opinion. Egk’s text consists 

chiefly of sounds having no meaning 

phrases or sentences mildly surreal- (Continued from page 29) 

istic in character. Two actors engage first New York recital at Carnegie 

in a kind of slapstick vaudeville rou- Recital Hall, including in his prograin 

tine between numbers, sometimes his own Twelve Sketches and Polis 
Rhapsody, both of which were played 

movement of the piece bears a title for the first time in New York On 

and depicts an emotion or state of Saturday evening, Jan. 23, Marian 

mind—the opera opens and closes with Anderson made her only appre aranc 

sections called Angst (fear). Blacher’s in New York this season «at Hunter 

soloists, 

chestra, is far from being surrealistic; of the International Society for Con- 

the music suggests the various moods temporary Music gave the first of six 

by more or less traditional means. concerts at Carnegie Recital Hall on 

This opposition of well-known sounds the 24th. A small instrumental er 


curious co-operative venture of two 

Reutals 
in themselves, interspersed with actual ; 
comical but more often hammy. Each 
score, for chorus, and or- College. . . The United States Section 
to the nonsense text produces results semble under the direction of Jacques 





that are sometimes witty and effective, Louis Monod played Stravinsky's 

sometimes dull and ineffective. Trois Poésies de la Lyrique Jap 
The opera was first produced in naise, with Bethany Beardslee tl - 

concert form during the Week of soprano soloist; Sch6nberg’s Suite 


New Music sponsored by Radio Op. 29, for clarinets, piano and 
Frankfurt in June of 1953. At that — strings; and the first public perforn 

time it provoked varied reactions on ance ci Erich Itor Kahn’s Music fo 
the part of the predominantly profes- Ten Instruments and Soprano, again 
sional audience, but there was no scan- with Miss Beardslee. .. The first Nev 
dal. The premiere of the stage ver- York performance of Lou Harrison's 
sion in Mannheim, however, resulted Mass for Male and Female Voices, 
in a near riot. Part of the audience Trumpet, Harp and Strings was t! 

was furious, finding the piece shock- featured work in the Sunday after 
ing or completely trivial and unworthy noon program by the Collegium Musi- 
of production; others were highly cum of New York, Fritz Rikko, 
amused and found the work extremely director, at Carl Fischer Hall. The 
funny; still others were completely instrumentalists were joined by the 
carried away, unreservedly enthusi- Cantata Singers for this work and by 
astic. In the entire affair there was Joseph Marx, oboist, for a concerto 
one point of agreement, however; all by K. P. E. Bach. 
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The Royal Winnipeg Ballet ot cance 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of His Excellency, 
The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.J., Governor General of Canada 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd Ist U. S. Tour 


FEDERICO Rey and PILAR Gomez ‘ 


Spanish and Latin American Dancers 








Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Ma rina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 


Personal Direction: Herace J. Parmelee 











MUSICAL AMERICA 





Pied 
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Judson, O'Neill & Judd Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
CLAUDIO LICIA 
Arrau nena | Albanese 
- — Soprano 
TODD Fe werk, Son Freee, Mion, 
Duncan _ SUSSI 
Baritone a joe r| in g 
ae —. 
Graffman —_—" a 
Pianist B > ti 
EUGENE raggio | Pianist 
List Pianist MISCHA Fe 
GEORGE : Elman 
Violinist 
london 
Bass-Baritone : RUDOLF 
MILDRED 
Firkusny 
Miller Pianist 
____ Mezzo-Soprano CARROLL 
WILLIAM Gl enn 
p rimrose Violinist 
Violist : 
LEONARD si (awttit*ws SZYMON 
Rose Goldberg 
Cellist Violinist 
j ees SASCHA 
Sanroma Gorodnitzki 
Pianist Pianist 
EDWIN — DOROTHY 
Steffe Kirsten 
Baritone _ Soprano 
POLYNA —— ee... 
Stoska seprne | Merriman 
- Mezzo-Soprano 
Whittemore ' 
Lily Pons 
& Lowe Soprano 
Duo-Pianists Metropolitan, San Francisco Operas 
~ CAMILLA TOSSY 
Wicks Spivakovsky 
Violinist Violinist 
CAMILLA GLADYS 
Williams Swarthout 
Soprano. | 


Mezzo-Soprano 








Vronsky 
& Babin 


Duo-Pianists 


Steinway Pianos 








Personal Direction 
Kurt Weinhold 





| DOROTHY 
- Warenskjold 
Soprano 
: FRANCES 
Yeend 
. Soprano 











FRANCES 
Bible 
Mezzo-Soprano 
WALTER 
Cassel 
Baritone 
NADINE 
Conner 
Soprano 
IGOR 
Gorin 
Baritone 
ERVIN 
Laszlo 
Pianist 
WITOLD 
Malcuzynski 
Pianist 
DOROTHY 
Maynor 
Soprano 
JAMES ‘ 
Melton 
Tenor 
YEHUDI 
Menuhin 
Violinist 
LEONARD 
Pennario 
Pianist 
RISE 
Stevens 


Mezzo-Soprano 


ALFRED and HERBERT | 


Teltschik 


Duo-Pianists 
ALEC 


Templeton 
Pianist 


ROMAN 


Totenberg 
Violinist 


Personal Direction 
Andre Mertens 











~ BLENA 
Nikolaidi 
Contralto 
IRMGARD > 


Seefried 


Soprano 


JENNIE 
Tourel 


Mezzo-Soprano 





Personal Direction 
Horace J. Parmelee 














JOHN 
Carter 
— ; Tenor 
MILDRED 
Dilling 
Harpist 


For thorough 
and dependable 


management for 


DEBUT RECITALS 
and CONCERTS 
in New York City 


Write or call 
JOHNNIE EVANS, Manager 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Circle 7-6900 
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for 
the 
season 


1954-1955 
The 
Friedberg 
Management 


presents 


For terms and dates: 


The FRIEDBERG MANAGEMEN’ 
Founded in 1912 by Annie Friedberg 
CESAR SAERCHINGER, DIRECTOR 

113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 7-1408 and 1409 


MYRA HESS 


Pianist 

CARL FRIEDBERG 
Pianist 

LEONARD HUNGERFORD 
Pianist 

GYORGY SANDOR 
Pianist 

ELLABELLE DAVIS 
Soprano 

ROLAND HAYES 
Tenor 


PETER TRUMP 


Bass-Baritone 


The AMERICAN CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Robert Scholz, Conductor (16-22 players) 


BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 


Roisman, Gorodetzky, Kroyt, Schneider 


NEW YORK TRIO 


Jahoda, Weinstock, Deri 











